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The March of Events 


HEN Mr. Roosevelt came to the 
Presidency a year ago his friends— 
men who knew him personally— 

felt not only that the Executive Department of 
the Government was in safe and capable hands 
put that it would be toned up to a degree of 
energetic efficiency that would be new and 
wholesome. Everybody knew his activity 
and fearlessness. But there was a very large 
section of public opinion that feared his *‘ rash- 
ness.” 

For Mr. Roosevelt throughout his whole pub- 
lic dife had been a shining mark for the wags 
and the cartoonists of the newspapers. He 
is unustally quick in mind and body. He is 
energetic beyond the comprehension of most 
men who hold public office. He is incapable 
of idleness and impatient of slowness in getting 
his routine done. And he is fond of adven- 
ture. He hunts (and he hunts big game), he 
rides (and he rides hard), he walks (and he 
walks fast), and he indulges in all manly 
sports. He boxes, he rows, he swims, he 
wrestles. Worse than all—he talks (and he 
talks right out). Such a man in the glare of 
the publicity that beats on the White House 
provokes more gossip about his energy than a 
dozen obese Presidents. And he was sure to 
commit mistakes of speech and to violate 
many small conventionalities. 

But there is a difference between energy— 
especially physical energy—and rashness; and 


he has never been a rash man in public action. 
He is by nature one of the most conservative 
Executives that ever filled high offices. For 
his mind is not imaginative nor constructive. 
It works best on the straight line of action. 
He does not naturally turn to the making of 
new policies. He is aptest at carrying out old 
ones. His temperament is executive rather 
than creative. He is not likely to try new 
things. He travels faster than other men, but 
he keeps on well-traveled roads. Such a 
man brings many things to pass, but he is not 
rash. By nature he is conservative. Mr. 
Roosevelt is conservative also by training and 
by choice. The people now see this distinc- 
tion between energy and recklessness; and the 
shallow fear of rashness has disappeared. It 
got abroad because of a very incomplete 
knowledge of the man, a knowledge gained 
chiefly from the frivolous pages of newspapers. 


The whole people have now come to 
know him and to know him well; for 
he conceals nothing. He lives and works 


in the public view. It used to be said 
of President Harrison that when one saw him 
close at hand he seemed larger than he seemed 
at a distanee; and of President Cleveland 
that he was much more impressive at a dis- 
tance than he was close at hand. President 
Roosevelt is the same, seen near or seen far. 
Frank, fearless, energetic, a ‘‘sturdy gentle- 
man’”’ as President Eliot called him, and never 
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rash. He has the confidence of the nation 
and of a larger number of the people, perhaps, 
than any other President has had in recent 
times. 

To have won the general confidence by a 
year of routine work is much. - But he has 
done more than this: he has keyed the Execu- 
tive Department of the Government to a 
higher pitch of energy than it has shown since 
it became the vast machine that it is. The 
Army, the Navy, the Civil Service have a new 
note of efficiency. Nor has the influence of 
his energetic temperament stopped there. It 
has been felt throughout a‘large part of our 
political life. This is much to say about the 
influence of one man exerted for a single year 
through the routine of official work; but it is 
not too much to say of Mr. Roosevelt. 


THE QUESTION THAT THE PRESIDENT HAS 
RAISED 


HE great question that Mr. Roosevelt 

has raised in all thoughtful minds is 
whether the gouty part of his party will 
get the. better of the muscular part. The 
lines are becoming more and more sharply 
drawn. The conflict over Cuban relief was 
small beside the larger contest that it helped 
to define. The actions begun under the 
Sherman anti-trust law were incidents beside 
the larger question that they helped to out- 
line. Nor is the contest between Mr. Roose- 
velt and the Great Interests new. He was 
taken away from the Governorship of New 


York because he was regarded as dangerous. 


to the indulged beneficiaries of loosely drawn 
and loosely executed tax-laws. If he had 
been rash, the conflict between him and the 
Republican Elders would already have be- 
come. an open conflict. He has shown his 
shrewdness and his conservatism by quietly 
forcing the stagnant part of his party to 
explain itself to the people. 

Is the Republican party able to emancipate 
itself from a servile attitude to High Protec- 
tion and from self-indulgent inactivity re- 
garding great industrial combinations? This 
is the main question. Relief for Cuba, 
reciprocity trade treaties, and bills to zegu- 
late trusts are incidental forms that the large 
difference of temperaments happens to take. 
Other occasions will present it in other forms. 
Mr. Roosevelt has the good fortune to stand 
for the better tendency. It looks now as if 
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that tendency will win the next Congross 
and win for him the Presidential nominat. on 
next year. But, even if he should be beat.n, 
his defeat would be the most valuable | o- 
litical asset that any man in his party could 
have. 

Taken all in all, then, Mr. Roosevelt has 
done a very vigorous year’s work since he 
became President; and he has got a kecner 
joy out of the task, perhaps, than any other 
man that was ever lifted to that laborious 
eminence. He is probably the happiest 
citizen of the Republic. The Presidency 
has subdued and tired every man that ever 
won it more than it has tired him—unless one 
must except Old Hickory Jackson. 


TRUST LEGISLATION IN VACATION 


HE mystery that some of the loudest 
newspapers have thrown around the 
President’s thought about trusts is manu- 
factured. He has spoken on the subject with 
his usual directness half a dozen times, and 
never more plainly than in his Message to 
Congress. He is not hostile to great organiza- 
tions, for no clear-thinking man can be. But 
he sees dangers in the misuse of the power of 
great organizations, as every clear-thinking 
man sees. The preventive measure that he 
has proposed is compulsory publicity by the 
General Government about the affairs of those 
trusts that do an interstate business. A law 
requiring such publicity could be framed that 
should follow the general purpose of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, but it would have to 
be made more effective than this law has been. 
Compulsory publicity is the President’ssimple 
safeguard against the dangers of trusts. It 
is not a safeguard of his discovery. It would 
be hard to find out who discovered so obvious 
a plan. But the best economic thought has 
been going in this direction ever since the 
trusts came into prominent attention. The 
President has done what he could to cause 
such a law to be enacted, and it is a reasonable 
inference that he will continue to do what he 
can. Whether or not his party will show 
earnestness about it, it is certain that he is in 
earnest. It will be very difficult to enact such 
a law, and more difficult still to reduce the 
tariff on articles that the trusts use or make. 
“his will not be done until a general tariff re- 
duction can be made—a feat that the Repub- 
lican party is not now morally equal to; nor 
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THE WORST CRIME 


does the Democratic party take it in hand 
with singleness of purpose. 

Nor is there mystery about the cases that 
were brought by the Government against cer- 
tain combinations. There stood the so-called 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law on the statute books; 
and the President sought to enforce it, or to 
secure punishment for its apparent violation. 
It is this present anti-trust law that has given 
Attorney-General Knox the necessity and the 
occasion to bestir himself and has made him a 
more prominent figure than the Attorney- 
General usually becomes. He is likely to have 
as great an influence as any other man, even 
though it be indirect, in shaping trust-legisla- 
tion, if there be any such legislation within a 
reasonable period. It is far more likely that 
after the brave campaign talk Congress will 
reassemble for its short term and fail to find 
time to do anything. 


THE WORST CRIME OF CIVILIZATION 


HE most heinous crime of civiliza- 
tion is child-labor. It is a sin, not 
only against all social and economic laws, 
but against Nature itself. The way where- 
by man made himself superior to other 
animals was by lengthening the period of 
childhood; and a long childhood is the best 
gift of all the incalculable centuries of our 
rise above the brutes. The plainest lesson 
of the natural history of the human race is 
the protection and the extension of this 
long period. Yet, in every country where 
industries have been developed at which chil- 
dren could work, they have been employed 
ti#l the State has stepped in and forbidden it; 
and to forbid it has been one of the hardest 
tasks of the State. In every industrial 
country, too, men have used child-labor 
who thought themselves humane, men who 
were the pillars of society. More than that, 
in évery such country “good’’ men have 
defended it. The arguments are as old as 
industry: ‘“‘employment is better than idle- 
ness” (applied to childhood this is untrue); 
“the child’s earnings are necessary for poor 
parents’ (better the parents should perish 
than the child); “the family is better off 
than it was before’ (the parents may be, but 
the child is not); and “‘it is only a temporary 
condition till better labor can be trained’ 
(it has never been stopped except by law). 
Child-labor is even yet used elsewhere, but 
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its use is now especially scandalous in many 
cotton mills in the Southern States—in some 
owned by Southern men and in some owned 
by Northern men; and the agitation for its 
abolition is met by precisely the same state- 
ments that were made in England and in 
New England and everywhere else in the 
world. The repetition of history is fairly 
startling to the student of industrial con- 
ditions. 

Louisiana, Tennessee and Kentucky have 
enacted laws forbidding it; and the recent 
Democratic State Convention of South Caro- 
lina has asked that the Legislature enact such 
a law. How much it is needed in the Caro- 
linas, Georgia and Alabama may be seen 
by a conservative estimate that more than 
20,000 children less than fourteen years old, 
including nearly 10,000 less than twelve, are 
employed in the cotton-mills of these States, 
some of them at all-night work. Local 
agitation is the remedy and local agitation 
is sure to prevail, especially when it is con- 
ducted with the vigor and the skill that are 
used by the Executive Committee on Child 
Labor in Alabama. Edgar Gardner Murphy 
of Montgomery, the chairman of this com- 
mittee, has written in a pamphlet, ‘““The Case 
against Child-Labor,”” a document that 
deserves to become historic by reason both 
of its substance and its temper. No man 
can read it and remain inactive. If those 
who read about it be smitten with activity, 
they may send to the secretary of this com- 
mittee at Montgomery, Ala., (P. O. Box 347) 
for free copies of it and they may send money 
for its distribution to the treasurer of the 
committee, S. B. Marks, Jr., at the Mer- 
chants’ and Planters’ National Bank in Mont- 
gomery. The preservation of the purest 
English stock that we have in the United 
States lies in this direction; philanthropy, 


.too, lies in this direction, and rescue for the 


helpless. 

The day will come when every man. who 
now puts a child of less than twelve to con- 
tinuous toil will humbly pray God and his 
fellow-men to forgive him; for they are 
“‘good’’ men who do this colossal crime, blinded 
by some economic untruth. Yet it is the 
blackest sin that men in a democracy have 
ever committed. A democratic society ex- 
ists for the nurture of men; that is its aim 
and that is our boast. God help us in this 
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SOUNDEST WORD ON OUR GRAVEST PROBLEM 


blindness to the very first lesson in all civiliza- 
tion; for our savage ancestors knew better. 


A UTOPIA OF BUSINESS PUBLICITY 


HE growing sentiment in favor of re- 
quiring publicity about the affairs of 
corporations is so strong that it may be taken 
for granted that the area of such publicity will 
spread, sometimes by the compulsion of law, 
and always by the pressure of opinion, un- 
til most important corporations, which owe 
their existence to public consent, will wholly 
abandon secrecy. The necessary movement 
towards publicity has been continuous, if 
gradual. Banks, railroad companies and 
great concerns like the United States Steel 
Corporation and most other companies that 
have a large number of stockholders have 
by law or by choice made their condition 
public, till the time is come when an effort at 
secrecy by an important corporation is be- 
ginning to arouse suspicion, either of larger 
profits than the public will regard with favor 
or of an unsound condition. Publicity, 
therefore, is making for credit and good 
standing. 

Now comes a very striking discussion of 
the gradual extension of publicity by private 
corporations and firms. Mr. Alexander Pur- 
ves in a contribution to the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political Science on 
Industrial Partnership foresees the desira- 
bility of a general publicity in business for 
two reasons—for good financial standing and 
for a good understanding between masters 
and men. The two forces that press for 
frankness are good credit and good labor 
conditions.. The industrial and commer- 
cial world now has to seek the more or less 
secret service of the commercial agencies and 
it has to maintain more or less evasive re- 
lations with employees. The question is, 
Would not a general policy of frank publicity 
so make for simplicity and fair dealing, and 
sO save time and trouble and friction as to 
commend it to honest and successful men? 

The bare proposition at first causes a cer- 
tain shock; for. secreey—even a pretended 
secrecy about things that are not kept secret 
at all—is yet a part of the conception of 
men’s personal liberty. If you go through 
the business world of your acquaintance, with 
an alert sense of humor, you will come across 
a thousand important facts that everybody 
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knows and acts upon but that are yet veiled 
with a show of secrecy. Banks know such 
facts, the commercial agencies know them, 
all the subscribers to the commercial agencies 
know them, most persons within a large 
circle of business acquaintance and activity 
know them; and yet these very facts are re- 
garded as private. In other words, publicity 
about business, whether private or corporate, 
is continually spreading by the sheer pres- 
sure of the general commercial organization. 
It is not wholly a Utopian question, then, 
that Mr. Purves asks when he says: ‘‘Would 
not the general publishing of figures covering 
the assets, liabilities and earnings (or losses) 
place all business upon a firmer foundation? 
Is the withholding of truth an established 
virtue and the publication of truth a dangerous 
experiment ?” 


THE SOUNDEST WORD ON OUR GRAVEST 
PROBLEM 


N his eightieth birthday Mr. Abram S. 
Hewitt was greeted by the leading news- 
papers and by his friends in every part of the 
country as the foremost citizen of New York. 
By clear thinking, by his democratic sym- 
pathies with all classes of men, by a success- 
ful experience in practical affairs, and by a 
high civic spirit (for these are the things 
that bring wisdom) he has won such a dis- 
tinction. 

It was characteristic of the man and of 
American life in our time that he should say 
that his chief concern now is to administer 
the three great trusts that private benefi- 
cence has put in his hands (along with others) 
for the public welfare—Cooper Union in 
New York City, the Carnegie Institution 
and the fund of four millions given by Mr. 
Burke to aid the unfortunate. It is becom- 
ing one of the natural functions of men who 
have themselves shown a large public spirit 
and sound judgment to become the admin- 
istrators of great benefactions; and such 
gifts are becoming numerous enough to 
demand much of the best of our admin- 
istrative talent. Their proper management 
is regarded by Mr. Hewitt and by men like 
him as a privilege and public duty; and this 
is a mark of a high civic spirit. 

Mr. Hewitt gave out for publication through 
the New York Times an economic explana- 
tion of present conditions so hopeful and 
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well-reasoned that it was itself a great public 
service. Labor and capital, he feels sure, 
will work out their own salvation. Great 
combinations are proving their value and 
will continue; but public opinion must 
definitely determine the rights and duties 
of labor and of capital; and when public opin- 
ion reaches such a definite form, the contest 
will cease by the voluntary action of the 
combatants. He spoke with especial em- 
phasis about publicity as a preventive of 
labor troubles, saying: 


“It is manifest that the right method of 
settlement involves publicity as to the 
profits of business. There is undoubtedly 
great reluctance and some ground of ob- 
jection to the disclosure of cost and profits; 
but as a matter of fact, the transfer of busi- 
ness to large corporations has really made 
this information public property. Surely, 
then, there remains no valid reason for 
denying to the workmen the information 
necessary to enable them to formulate 
reasonable demands; and it is to the interest 
of the owners to give this information, in- 
asmuch as the margin of profit on manufac- 
turing operations is now narrowed down 
to the smallest limits consistent with a 
moderate return on the capital employed. 
There is so much misapprehension on this 
point in the public mind that I am impelled 
to say that in the great staples of trade it 
is exceedingly difficult to get an adequate 
return for the Capital employed, and the 
business is often conducted for long-con- 
tinued periods on a basis which insures only 
wages for labor, without any return what- 
ever for capital. 

“The discouraging feature of the time is 
that the legislative department has shown 
not merely indifference, but abject coward- 
ice in dealing with the questions which 
from time to time require the interpretation 
of the law. What we need is recurrence to 
the well-settled principles of jurisprudence, 
a higher order of statesmanship, and the 
courage on the part of our public men to 
stand up for the right, although for the 
the time it may involve the sacrifice of 
personal popularity. 

“The course of procedure is clear. All 
organizations which avail themselves of 
the provisions of the law for the creation 
of corporations should be required to report 
the result of their business and be open to 
the inspection and scrutiny of public officers 
appointed for the purpose. Publicity as to 
profits and losses would at once remove 
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the most serious cause of strikes, which 
often take place when it is impossible for 
the employer to concede the demands of 
his men, because his profits will not warrant 
the concession. With proper information, 
the intelligence of the workmen may be 
relied upon not to make an issue which can 
only result in failure.” 

It may safely be set down that no clearer 
or sounder reasoning on the gravest prob- 
lems that confront us has been done by any 
man within any recent period. 


THE SOCIAL TEMPER OF LABOR-UNIONS 


R. PURVES’S main argument, that a 
frank method of profit-sharing (by 

a practicable plan that would enable em- 
ployees to know the exact condition of the 
business and to share in the profits but not 
in the management) would remove much of 
the friction between employers and em- 
ployees, receives a negative sort of confirma- 
tion in the first of Mr. Cunniff’s noteworthy 
articles, which is published in this magazine. 

Mr. Cunniff has given himself to a first- 
hand study of the man who toils with his 
hands, to ascertain just how labor-organiza- 
tions work, their theory and their practice 
and their tendencies, and how the organized 
American workingman to-day regards society 
and his place in it. His first article which 
gives an inside view of certain unions in 
New York and in Boston makes very plain 
the general feeling of distrust. These work- 
ingmen at least, whatever may be true of 
others, consider the employer as prey; and 
the tendency of their thought is to regard 
society as an organization that is on an es- 
sentially unfair basis. Careful students of 
large social forces will note the report of the 
great popularity of socialism among the union 
men of these large cities. It is in these 
cities, of course, that the relations between 
those that have and those that toil suffer 
the severest strain. But for this very reason, 
a frank understanding of the laborer’s point 
of view is the more important and the more 
interesting. 

By “‘socialism” these men mean some sort 
of general government paternalism. Most 
of them have not thought out a definite pro- 
gramme but they have a general feeling that 
the rich have got their riches wrongly and 
that society must in some way make a new 
division of wealth. Most of the definite 
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statements that they make are traceable to 
the writings of Karl Marx. 

Now, neither books nor preaching in any 
other form goes far to eradicate such doc- 
trines. The masses of men learn only by 
events. Their instruction must be the in- 
struction of just dealing. Still, an interest- 
ing problem is presented by this large mass 
of submerged literature. It may be easy to 
exaggerate the harm it does, for American 
life is perhaps a successful antidote. But 
the number of journals and of books in circu- 
lation that may in a general sense be called 
socialistic is very much larger than the 
world of book-stores and of news-stands 
dreams of. And the popularity of this 
literature suggests an interesting task that 
nobody seems equal to—the task of so pre- 
senting the fundamental facts of democratic 
society as to win a wide reading by men who 
read Karl Marx in dilution. It is a task 
of moral earnestness, of clear thinking and 
of plain and vigorous writing in good English 
idiom. A simple, clear, earnest writer, a 
man who could write as well as Henry George 
wrote and who should write on the funda- 
mental economic forces of our democracy 
as they now exert themselves might have 
an audience such as no book on a similar 
subject, except ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” 
ever reached. 

But our economists go on making books 
for one another and the multitude is no 
wiser. No man who thinks only in the terms 
of the “educated class’ and who writes only 
its economic jargon can ever reach the mass 
of mankind. They cannot even long hold 
the attention of their own group. Itis im- 
possible to ‘‘write down’’ to men or even 
to children with any effect, and the most 
pitiful farce in literature is the books that 
have been so written. Every writer who 
does not write ‘‘up” to his audience—to the 
very height of his own clearness and earnest- 
ness—writes a lie, however accurate his 
statements may be. Although just deeds 
count for more in a working world even than 
good books, if our economists were great and 
simple enough to write up to the hand-work- 
ing class, their own class also would then 
the better understand them and we should 
soon feel a strong impetus to clear thinking 
througlfout the whole mass of our citizen- 
ship. 
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THE LARGER MEANING OF THE COAL STRIKE 


HE coal strike, which so long went on 
quietly until the violence at Shenan- 
doah, is a deliberate campaign in the miners’ 
war for union-power. It was begun without 
sharp, specific provocation. Higher wages, 
shorter hours and other demands were inci- 
dental reasons for it. All explanations of it 
have been pieces of special pleading. It was 
ordered in the summer when the men could 
hold out longer than they could hold out in 
winter and when the public would be most 
indulgent. There are short and sharp labor 
conflicts about definite differences; but this is 
not one of them. There are strikes that are 
purposely made at the critical period of some 
piece of work when external reasons may 
force employers to yield; but this is not one of 
them. This is one campaign in a long war, 
and the aim is to win more power for the 
union. 

The miners’ convention at Indianapolis 
made the nature of the contest plain. The 
soft-coal miners were requested not to strike, 
because they would violate contracts, but also, 
and doubtless mainly, because they would cut 
off their chance to help the hard-coal miners 
while they are idle; and they were asked for a 
contribution to the strike fund of $250,000 a 
week. The strikers can hold out as long as this 
sum is paid and properly distributed—pro- 
vided the mine owners do not resume work, or 
provided acts of violence do not arouse public 
opinion to assert itself. 

To the public at a distance there seems no 
good reason why the mine-owners might not 
resume work if they were eager to do so, in 
spite of the miners. Their eagerness is under 
suspicion, because they alone can supply a 
large part of the market for hard coal, and 
they will keep the market and get the profits 
inanyevent. Ifthe indulgent and prosperous 
public were to throw off its summer mood and 
demand coal at a reasonable price, the mines 
would be opened in a week. 

But the fact of importance that stands out 
larger than all the miners’ formulated griev- 
ances, than all the statements in the mine-own- 
ers’ explanation, than the easy-going attitude 
of the public which cared too little about it till 
acts of violence were committed—the large 
fact is that a summer-long campaign has been 
carried on by this large labor union, in a time 
of prosperity, for the general tactical purpose 
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of gaining a position of greater union-power. 
It isa more deliberate and therefore more sig- 
nificant part of the general war between organ- 
ized labor and organized ownership than a hun- 
dred sharply provoked strikes would be. It has 
a bigger social meaning than many strikes 
might have that provoked greater violence 
and aroused public indignation. It is the 
union against the combination, in a deliberate, 
well-planned, long contest; and, as always, 
the easy and busy public pays the cost of the 
war. The general result is to strengthen the 
feeling, which is stronger than the careless 
public may think, that there is something so 
radically wrong with the management of this 
great fuel supply that Government regulation 
or even Government ownership is justified. 
These mine troubles feed Socialism as coal 
feeds a furnace. 


A POLITICAL WARNING FROM IOWA 


HE deliberate re-declaration of a demand 
for tariff revision, especially as a trust 
regulative measure, was made by the Iowa 
State Republican Convention. Coming im- 
mediately after the complacent refusal of Con- 
gress even to modify the duties on Cuban 
products, this declaration has served to keep 
the people mindful of the serious rift in the 
party. It will make little difference at this 
Congressional election. But it emphasizes 
the cowardice of the Republican Congress. 
Other controversies die by sheer silence. But 
this will persist alike in silence or under dis- 
cussion. The legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment issupine. The people will be patient 
so long as quiet prosperity continues. But 
the voice of Iowa is a voice of warning. 


CAMPAIGN ‘‘ LITERATURE” 


HE Republican party has a good case to 
present to the voters of the country, 

and its campaign orators have subjects to dis- 
cuss that are of great importance and of pro- 
found interest. According to custom, the 
party’s Congressional campaign committee 
(who are men of sense and observe the pro- 
prieties of life in other respects) have com- 
piled and published a ‘‘campaign-book”’ for 
the use of orators and editors. It is a proper 
custom, and a campaign-book might be made 
that should serve its purpose a thousandfold 
better than this and at the same time be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and even have a his- 
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torical value. For this is like most of its pre- 
decessors—an insult to the intelligence of 
Republican speakers and editors, an illogical, 
insincere jumble of ‘‘strenuous feebleness.”’ 
To speak with dignified reserve,—as a piece of 
popular literature it is unworthy in selection, 
in arrangement and in style. 

The dignity of national politics demands 
better expression than this—better arranged, 
more accurate, manlier, and more interesting. 
And it is an important matter. If the great 
dominant party of the Republic, through one 
of its active committees, approves work done 
on this low level of immoral literary incom- 
petency, the influence of the campaign, so far 
as this book affects it, will be degrading in both 
thought and speech. Every man who had to 
do with it ought to be ashamed of himself. 
Campaign “literature” ought to be literature. 

The guardians and critics of our contem- 
porary literature give attention to any piece of 
trash that is put forth and called a novel. 
But a common novel has no influence in the 
world. It does not seriously touch the life or 
the thought of men. Yet when a book ap- 
pears on a serious subject that will be quoted 
by a thousand public speakers and in more 
than a thousand newspaper articles, they pay 
no attention toit. Nevertheless, by any prop- 
er understanding of literature a campaign- 
book is of infinitely more importance than a 
common novel; for it goes to the people, it 
shapes their thought and affects their char- 
acter and sets the tone of their speech on 
political subjects for six months. When we 
come to have a proper understanding of “‘liter- 
ature” in its making, we shall take such a 
book seriously. If we merely brush it aside 
with a shrug and say, “Of course, it’s a mere 
piece of political hack-work,’”’ we encourage 
the continuation of mere hack-work about so 
serious a subject. And what chance is there 
that we shall ever have political literature 
worthy of the Republic? 

To the Congressional Campaign Committees 
of all Parties: 

Gentlemen:— Engage men to make your 
books who have clear thought, who write 
simple and clear English, and who believe 
what they compile and write. It is important 
that the political thought of the people be 
clear and high and sincere. The literature 
that you publish is (much of it) a lie¢ and it 
degrades you and the speakers and writers of 














your party. Your books could be made to 
have an elevating influence. The public de- 
serves to be served, not cajoled and hood- 
winked. 


THE PHILIPPINE FRIARS AND CHRISTIAN 
DIPLOMACY 


HE mission of Governor Taft to Rome 
was to induce the Pope to request the 
friars to withdraw from the Philippine Islands. 
Our Government there offered to pay for 
their lands and, of course, to permit other 
priests of the Roman church to minister 
to the people. It is not our Government that 
objects to the friars, but the Catholic Fili- 
pinos themselves. So distasteful were they 
to the native population that it was a part 
of Aguinaldo’s programme simply to con- 
fiscate their lands. They stand in the natives’ 
minds as a part of the oppressive Spanish 
régime; and they hinder social order and 
economic development—these truly medi- 
eval priests. We must get rid of them. Their 
removal was early recognized as one of the 
necessary conditions to the development of 
the people. But it is not in accordance with 
American methods forcibly to expel them, 
and the treaty of Paris forbids their ex- 
pulsion. We must get rid of them by just 
and gentle methods. 

Plain as the necessity to be rid of them 
is to the Filipinos and to the Americans, 
the friars naturally appear in a different 
light to the Vatican. They belong to three 
of the great missionary societies of the church. 
They have long been established there. 
They not only hold valuable property, but 
they are in proper form at least the spiritual 
guardians of these people whom they con- 
verted to Christianity. It is not strange, 
then, that the request presented by Gover- 
nor Taft, that the Pope request their with- 
drawal, was at first refused. Perhaps its 
tefusal at first was expected. 

Yet there is little reason to doubt that 
they will be withdrawn within a reasonable 
time, if not all at once and immediately. 
The pressure of events—the sheer force of 
the new order of things—will convince the 
Church that they belong to a period that 
is past. And Governor Taft so conducted 
these delicate negotiations as to win the 
esteem of the Pope. The most cordial rela- 
tions were established. The interviews and 
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the exchange of communications were so 
conducted that the mission was called “a 
signal instance of Christian courtesy.”’ 
The negotiations will be continued at Manila 
between Governor Taft and an apostolic 
delegate. Of the ultimate outcome there 
seems no reason to have doubt. Since as 
complete religious liberty is guaranteed in 
the Philippines as in the United States, 
the Roman Catholic population there will 
have priests of their own faith and of their 
own choice; but they must and will be, as 
all clergy are in our own country, wholly 
free from governmental entanglements. It 
is noteworthy that many of the leaders of 
the Church in the United States actively 
give their influence to the settlement of the 
question as proposed by our Government. 
Thus it is that the problem of the Philip- 
pines is a many-sided problem. It is not 
simply reducing to order untrained and 
mistrained and misled groups of peoples— 
with the military, administrative, educa- 
tional, and industrial tasks that this involves 
—but it is also the straightening out of old 
difficulties of the most stubborn and delicate 
nature. It calls for as great a versatility of 
administrative talent as any task that was 
ever presented to civilization. For this 
reason there is work for every sort of organiza- 
tion that has a benevolent aim—from edu- 
cational bodies to churches. And it is grati- 
fying that even the temperamental critics 
of our Government give Governor Taft and 
the Commission at least the approval of 
their silence. It is the duty of our citizens 
to give them the active encouragement of 
appreciation, applause, and practical help. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY IN THE MAKING 


HE contradictory nature of life in New 
York (where, in fact, there is'a greater 
variety of population, of emotion and of en- 
deavor and a more complex play of all human 
forces than there ever was in any other great 
capital of the world) was lately shown by 
three simultaneous events. Inthe same week 


the dominant element of the city showed its 
respect for Mr. Hewitt on his eightieth birth- 
day—in striking refutation of the assertion 
that busy America is inappreciative of the wis- 
dom of the old; a swarming multitude of 
foreign orthodox Hebrews buried its chief 
Rabbi, himself a foreigner, with such a proces- 
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sion and such a universal evidence of grief as 
have seldom graced the funerals of kings; and 
the deposed, exposed and disgraced ‘Big 
Chief’’ Devery gave a picnic to 20,000 women 
and children as his first step on the road that 
leads to the post of Tammany Boss. All the 
orthodox synagogues in the Ghetto contended 
for the honor of having the funeral of the be- 
loved Rabbi, and his body, followed by thou- 
sands of devout Hebrews, was carried to one 
house of worship after the other for a short 
service. It is doubtful if any preacher in the 
United States would be so sincerely mourned 
by so many persons as this venerated shepherd 
of his people was. It is certain that nowhere 
but in New York City could a Devery begin a 
probably successful rise to power (for if he 
reach his ambitious aim Senators and Party 
Leaders will pay him homage as they have 
paid Croker) by hiring steamboats and barges 
and taking on a great picnic enough women 
and children to make the population of a 
small city. 

The welding together of the heterogeneous 
masses that look for leadership to Mr. Hewitt, 
to an orthodox Rabbi, and to Devery—this is 
a task that even an omnipotent democracy 
may contemplate with seriousness. Yet the 
saving truth is, this welding process is all the 
while silently going on with such success as 
entitles it to be called the most wonderful 
chapter in human history. 


A VISION OF PLENTY 


HE movement of the crops”’ becomes a 

familiar, and to some readers perhaps 
a tiresome, headline in the newspapers. The 
despatch from a Western city tells of the lack 
of cars, or of the movement of currency. We 
hastily read it, and our eye runs swiftly to the 
next item. But there is nothing more im- 
pressive in all the annals of man’s industry 
than the gathering of the great crops from the 
illimitable acres of our prairies and their trans- 
portation to almost every country on the globe 
—eastward through our seaports to Europe, 
southward by our great river and from the 
harbors on the gulf, westward from our Pacific 
ports to the swarming population of the 
Orient. Almost within the memory of old 
men yet living agriculture was an industry 
that Abraham would have recognized: most 
of its labor was done by hand. Farm machinery 
brought a new economic era. 
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Consider the census report on agriculture 


that has just been published. In 1900 there 
were nearly four times as many farms as there 
were in 1850; and the value of farm property 
was five times as great, and there were twenty- 
five per cent. more farms than there were in 
1890, and the value of farm property was 
twenty-eight per cent. greater. The number 
of farms that the census reports (June, 1900), 
was 5,750,000, and their value was the incom- 
prehensible total of more than $16,500,000,000. 
The gross income from them was $3,750,000,- 
000, or about eighteen per cent. of their value 
—colossal totals and a fair rate of income for 
a vast population. 

Yet, although we have had the enormous 
benefit of machinery applied to agriculture, 
farming is yet crudely and wastefully done in 
most parts of the country. We are just be- 
ginning to learn the science of it. Nearly fifty 
per cent. of the total value of the product is 
cereals, because machinery has been more suc- 
cessfully applied to them than to other crops. 
Less than thirteen per cent. of the value of 
our total products is cotton; vegetables are 
less than eight per cent.; fruits less than five 
per cent.; sugar and tobacco each less than 
two per cent. We have had a revolution 
wrought by machinery with this prodigious 
increase of product and value. We are within 
sight of another revolution by the wide appli- 
cation of scientific methods, and this in turn 
will bring another prodigious increase of pro- 
duct and value. There opens up before the 
master of agriculture a larger vision of plenty, 
within demonstrable reach of mankind, per- 
haps, than men of any other calling see. 


A LESSENING MARGIN OF COMFORT 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
puts forth more interesting and, as a 
rule, more accurate statistical studies of labor 
and living and prices and such things as con- 
cern the public welfare than we yet get from 
any other State. The recent report on the 
cost of living is instructive—as far as statistics 
about such a wide range of subjects can be 
trusted. The main facts shown about the 
cost of living are these: that since 1897 the 
cost of food to the consumer has increased 
eleven per cent., the cost of dry goods sixteen 
per cent., rent fifty-two per cent., and fuel 
nearly ten per cent. The greatest incease 
in food-cost has been in meats. 
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Only inexperienced students of statistics 
and of social subjects will accept these figures 
as telling the whole story of the struggle for a 
comfortable existence; for wages also have 
risen somewhat during these five years, but 
they have not risen in proportion to the in- 
crease in the cost of food. There is, therefore, 
undoubtedly a smaller margin for savings than 
there was half a decade ago; and the conditions 
of life in Massachusetts are not essentially 
different from the conditions in other manu- 
facturing States. 


THE CONTINUED RISE OF THE TEACHER 


HE teacher continues to grow as a 
force in American life, and the public- 
school teacher faster than any other. The 
National Educational Association at its meet- 
ing this year put forth a “‘statement of princi- 
ples” so clear and so earnest that it is a 
document of national importance. Com- 
pulsory education with the proper regu- 
lation of child-labor, the training of teachers 
with the same thoroughness as physicians 
and lawyers are trained at the best professional 
schools, elasticity in grading pupils, the 
adaptation of courses of study to pupils 
and not the adaptation of pupils to courses 
of study, the study of the Bible as literature, 
improvement in the sanitary qualities of 
school-houses, (with a commission to pub- 
lish the best information about good build- 
ing); the encouragement of summer schools 
for teachers, the organization of the De- 
partment of Education as an independent 
department of the Government—these are 
some of the things set forth in this statement 
in a tone that shows confidence in an awak- 
ening public opinion. The National Edu- 
cational Association has become a strong and 
business-like body whose standing committees 
continue to do most excellent work; and this 
year it chose President Eliot of Harvard as 
its President. 

The steady rise of the public-school teachers 
is attested, too, by the ever-increasing earn- 
estness of the multitudes of them that give 
their vacations to better professional prepara- 
tion. Almost every important college has 
its summer school for them, and the attend- 
ance this year was much larger than usual. 
Sheer entertainment is fast eliminated from 
their courses, and well-equipped specialists 
do serious work with earnest classes. In 
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some parts of the country attendance on a 
summer school course in pedagogy is made 
compulsory for public-school teachers. Doubt- 
less a vast mass of muddled nonsense is put 
forth in the name of pedagogy, and many 
a woman confuses her mind with it during 
the months when she ought to be giving her 
body rest. But individual tragedies cannot 
fairly be charged against a general and earn- 
est movement for the better equipment of 
teachers. 

At Knoxville, Tenn., for instance, in the 
summer school of the South, where very 
serious work was done, more than 2,000 per- 
sons gathered from all the Southern States. 
It was said to be the largest school of teachers 
in the world; and most of them were women 
who represent the best social traditions of 
those States. Most of them, too, had re- 
ceived college training, if seminaries for wom- 
en may be called ‘“‘colleges.’’ The social 
significance of such a gathering in the South is 
great, for it means that the best women—best 
in culture and best in good breeding—are 
developing the public-school system there. 
At the University of Virginia, too, and at 
Rock Hill in South Carolina and at other 
institutions similar companies gathered. 

Everywhere the public schools must have 
teachers of the best social training as well 
as the best intellectual equipment if they are 
to reach the level of their opportunity. The 
Southern States are to be congratulated on 
their perception of this truth, which has been 
forgotten in some parts of the Union. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR JOURNALISM 


HE announcement has been made of a 
School of Journalism in New York. 
It will admit only those who have had high 
school training, and it will give diplomas 
after a two-years’ or a three-years’ course 
in professional study equivalent in discipline 
and in range to a two-years’ or a three-years’ 
course in the law. The curriculum includes, 
besides several branches of legal study, 
economics, history, English literature, and 
American politics, professional courses in 
“The Principles of Journalism,” “The Art 
of Writing English,” ‘‘ Reportorial Practice, ”’ 
“Editorial Practice,’’ “‘Magazine Practice.” 
Each of these practice-courses is to continue 
for two or for three years under the direction 
of men of experience in writing. 
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The value of such a school will depend, as 
the value of any other school depends, on the 
skill and the thoroughness with which its work 
is done. But this is a sensible programme. 
Journalism, daily, weekly and monthly, de- 
mands the work of well-trained men and 
offers good careers; and it is work for which 
men can be trained. 

One of the most persistent absurdities in 
educated life is the notion that any “edu- 
cated” man can write. Nobody would 
maintain that any educated man can paint 
or play the violin or do an architect’s work 
or a sculptor’s: we all grant that these arts 
require training. But we go on with the 
lazy assumption that no such training is 
necessary for a writer. It is this loss of 
proportion, this way of regarding the literary 
art by practically the whole educated class in 
the United States that is responsible for the 
loose writing in our magazines and news- 
papers. We have somewhat the same feeling 
about writing that we once had about public 
office or about teaching—that anybody is 
fit for it. 

Yet the plainest fact in the world, if our 
slap-dash vanity would permit us to see it, 
is that well-trained writers could make our 
periodical literature as much better than it 
now is as trained teachers are making our 
schools better than they were in the days 
when anybody who could read was considered 
a capable teacher. 


THE COLLEGES AND JOURNALISM 


HERE is a strange and persistent mis- 
understanding of journalism at most 

of our colleges. A few of them offer courses 
that look towards newspaper work, but as a 
rule they are shocked at a proposal to train 
men especially for it. For academic life 
does not regard the profession seriously. 
Consider the case of Yale University, for 
example. It has a fund for a lecture or two 
on journalism, and the last lecturer that it 
invited was Mr. Frank A. Munsey, the owner 
of the magazine that bears his name. Col- 
leges that have Professors of Veterinary 
Medicine and of Dentistry and of Mechanical 
Engineering and of Agriculture take offense 
at the suggestion of a Professor of Journalism. 
Yet it is surely true that they might offer 
such professional post-graduate courses par- 
allel to their courses in law and in medi- 
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cine, and so conduct them that the men 
they train should be able to construct 
with some skill a simple piece of writing. 
Most men who now go from college into 
periodical-writing go at a disadvantage, for 
they think that they can write because they 
have done academic ‘“‘themes” and taken 
courses in literature; and they are impatient 
of the long apprenticeship that they must 
serve. Many such a man never learns that 
writing is an art. They get rough-and- 
tumble work for a time on daily papers or 
they “review” books and then frankly accept 
the fate of hacks, become self-conscious, 
degenerate into martyrs, complain that there 
is no chance for “literature” and haunt 
magazine offices with impracticable proposi- 
tions—all because (in most cases) they were 
not taught in the beginning that the writing 
of contemporary literature is an art and 
because they undertook it without training. 

Our colleges and universities, especially 
their departments of literature, have some 
grave sins to answer for, because they do not 
even frankly tell young men that writing is a 
difficult trade (to say nothing of the art of it) 
and because they do not adequately train 
them forit. They let them go with a radically 
false notion of the whole subject. 

A generation of really well-trained writers 
on contemporaneous subjects would be the 
best practical investment that our universities 
could make for the building up of good speech 
and of clear thinking in our democracy. 


GREAT AND GUILELESS MINISTER WU 


R. WU’S long-rumored recall has at 

last been received to the loss of our 
entertainment He used his Oriental guile- 
lessness with the highest skill as an oratorical 
and diplomatic device. He welcomely took 
liberties both official and personal that no 
other minister could have taken. He knew 
that we knew that he knew better; but he 
soon found out that we liked him; and he 
amused himself with us while he entertained 
us. For, shrewd philosopher that he is, he got 
more fun even than we got from the game he 
played. From the eminence of his immemor- 
ial civilization how he enjoyed his ridicule 
of our cruder life! He pricked our bubbles 
before our faces; and, while we smiled at 
him, he roared at us. He felt himself equal 
to a whole nation of Americans—orators, 
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diplomats, wags, newspapers and all—when 
the game was a game of badinage between 
civilizations. And so guileless was his manner 
that we applauded him when he insulted us. 
Thus he became a privileged person. 

Behind the part that he played as wag 
was his serious work; and he established 
a claim to the lasting gratitude of civiliza- 
tion. Secretary Hay used him, as he was 
willing to be used, to the greatest advantage. 
The picture of an Oriental diplomatist rush- 
ing in an automobile at an unconventional 
hour to the Department of State with an 
assuring telegram from Pekin, when all the 
world had given up hope of the besieged 
legations there, will never be forgotten by 
any man who, saw it or who even read of it. 
A very remarkable man is this great China- 
man who served all civilized mankind at 
that trying time in the most delicate and 
loyal way. And no minister was ever placed 
in a more difficult position. He proved him- 
self true to Western civilization; and Western 
civilization will not forget him, and it will 
follow him in whatever political tasks he 
takes up at home with gratitude and all good 
wishes. 

Mr. Wu’s successor, Sir Liang Chen Tung, 
is a man who is expected to continue 
and even to strengthen the satisfactory 
American-Chinese relations. Educated in 
our own country (at Yale) and know- 
ing Europe as well as he knows Asia and 
knowing America perhaps better than he 
knows either, he is expected cordially to 
help forward the American policy in dealing 
with China and with the other Powers about 
Chinese problems—a policy that has made 
Mr. Hay’s Secretaryship historic and has 
reflected the highest honor on American 
diplomacy. 


A QUIETER PERIOD FOR ENGLAND 


CHANGE of Prime Ministers in Eng- 
land can come—as it has lately come 
—with as little shock as a change of Presi- 
dents in the United States; for one capable 
man always seems to await the going of an- 
other capable man. In this case they are of 
the same great family. Mr. Balfour, in fact, 
owes his career to his uncle, the Marquis of 
Salisbury. He began life rich, somewhat 
weak in body, without apparent seriousness. 


His early years in the House of Commons gave 


little promise of the force that, as leader, he 
afterwards developed. Having been a man of 
thought, he almost suddenly became a man of 
action also when the difficult task of the ad- 
ministration of Ireland was put in his hands. 

He will be identified perhaps more closely 
than any other man in the public life of the 
Kingdom with the reign of Edward. The 
King now seems likely, thanks to the skill of 
modern surgery to which he owes his life, to 
live his natural length of years. The post- 
poned Coronation deprived the world of the 
splendid pageant that had been planned, but 
the King’s illness drew his people closer to 
him, and the simpler coronation gave an 
occasion for a display of loyalty as great as 
the more spectacular event would have pro- 
voked and perhaps more sincere. The South 
African war ended, the King recovered and 
crowned, the new Prime Minister having the 
confidence of his party and of his country, 
England seems to have reached a chance for 
a smoother flow of events than she has had for 
several years. * And the great English masters 
of industry and of trade will correspondingly 
become active in more quarters of the world. 


THE THICKENING DIFFICULTIES OF CUBA 


HE proposal by Cuba to make a large 
loan—large for the resources of the 
Government—has raised a delicate and em- 
barrassing question. At what stage of this 
proceeding, if the loan be offered, must the 
United States interpose under the require- 
ments of the Platt Amendment? This act of 
Congress, in agreement with which the new 
Cuban Government was organized, forbids the 
contraction of any debt too large to be carried 
(and a sinking fund provided) by the normal 
revenues of the Government. 

Without a loan it is hard to see how the new 
republic can efficiently conduct its affairs; but, 
if our Government must intervene, interven- 
tion will put an obligation on us that those 
who wish for the independence of the island 
will regret. The annexationists, both Cuban 
and American, find but one way out of these 
difficulties, and such difficulties undoubtedly 
strengthen their party. But the American 
public is not in favor of annexation nor of any 
Governmental action that looks toward it. If 
they assert their opinion with emphasis, the 
thickening difficulties will somehow be solved; 
many aGovernment has faced a worse problem. 











A NEW ‘ERA 


IN FINANCING REAL 


ESTATE 


THE NATURE AND 
BINATION 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GREAT REALTY COM- 
RECENTLY EFFECTED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(THE WorLp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up 


F great importance financially was 
() the announcement made early 
in August that a combination to 
be known as the United States Realty 
and Construction Company had been formed 
in New York City—to operate in all the 
leading cities of this country—of five of 
the strongest, if not the strongest, real estate 
corporations in the metropolis. Capitalized 
at $66,000,000, this merger commands a 
backing of almost overwhelming proportions. 
It is to have not only the strength of the five 
great corporations concerned, but J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., are to have a representative in the 
directorate; Charles M. Schwab, of the United 
States Steel Corporation, is to be one of the 
executive committee, as is also James Still- 
man, president of the National City Bank. 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, the 
Central Trust Company, and the [Illinois 
Trust Company, of Chicago, are also, it is 
announced, to be largely interested. 

The companies directly concerned in the 
merger are the George A. Fuller Construction 
Company, with its $24,000,000 capital; the 
Central Realty Bond and Trust Company, 
with $2,000,000 capital and $8,000,000 sur- 
plus, a company only four years old but 
amazingly prosperous; the Lawyers’ Title 
Insurance Company, with $8,000,000 re- 
sources; the New York Realty Corporation, 
capital $3,000,000; and the Alliance Realty 
Company, capital $3,000,000. The George 
A. Fuller Construction Company—the most 
powerful member of the combination—has 
enjoyed wonderful success in the erection of 
large office buildings, especially of the ‘“‘sky- 
scraper” type, the company’s operations in- 
cluding Chicago, Baltimore, and Washington, 
as well as New York and other large cities. 

Modern methods of transferring real estate 
are still very cumbersome. The improve- 








ment upon the era when all real property was 
transferred by the planting of stakes and 
other ceremonies connected with the owner’s 
taking physical possession has not been 
great. The transfer of deeds is complicated 
with a vast amount of annoying formalities. 
When a man now buys a valuable piece of 
property, it is necessary that he should have 
the title carefully inquired into, that he should 
pay a certain insurance upon the validity of 
his title, and that yet other minor formalities 
should be complied with. 

Conditions have been rendered even more 
inconvenient by the fact that nearly all real 
property has been owned by private individu- 
als or estates. When the owners died it was 
often necessary to either sell the entire plots 
and divide the proceeds or to actually partition 
the properties. Litigation over complications 
of this nature has often prevented the de- 
velopment of extremely valuable properties. 
It was realized long ago that the partnership 
agreement was not satisfactory for the 
conduct of large business concerns. The 
corporation was a vital necessity, if the 
continuity of the business was to be assured. 
The real estate business has, in a word, up 
to the present time been in the partnership 
stage. The idea of dealing in real estate as 
so many shares of stock is a manifestation of 
new financial conditions. 

This scheme has been partly utilized in 
Boston. There—where the corporate form 
could under the law scarcely be utilized, many 
great properties have been placed in the 
hands of trustees who have issued trust cer- 
tificates for a stated proportion of interest 
in the respective properties. This plan 
suffered obvious disadvantages. The first 
use of this same idea upon a large scale in 
New York City was in the early spring of this 
year when the several million dollars mortgage 
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of the thirty-two story Park Row building was 
divided into small bonds bearing a stated in- 
terest. This bonding of a property, however, 
prevents the bondholders from sharing in 
whatever increased profits may be realized. 
There is no speculative interest on the bond- 
holder’s part. 

In commercializing real estate, this new 
combination will view each large property 
which is purchased as a great industry to 
which must be applied the same rules of 
economy and careful management as is the 
case with large manufacturing plants. When 
the property is first purchased, the question 
of title will be forever settled. An investor 
buying a share of stock in that land will no 
more think of inquiring into the title than he 
will concerning the title of a railroad to its 
plant. Deaths will not destroy the integrity 
of the property. The shares will pass to 
the proper heirs just as any other personal 
property. 

Obviously, it will be impossible for a cor- 
poration with even $66,000,000 capitaliza- 
tion to purchase and develop real estate in a 
city like New York to any great extent, 
comparatively speaking. When it is consid- 
ered, also, that this corporation will include 
many cities in its operations, the impos- 
sibility will be observed to be all the 
greater. It will be the purpose of this 
new combination, therefore, to secure what- 
ever properties may be desired and then 
turn them over to subsidiary corporations 
which it will form. Even this plan of 
action will have its limits, so that when 
the success of this company is assured others 
of a like nature are apt to spring up. The 
field is an entirely undeveloped one, and there 
is room for an abundance of progressive- 
ness. 

Shareholders in subsidiary corporations 
in a scheme of this kind, should it be well 
managed, would enjoy the benefits of profits 
from two sources. Should an office building 
be erected in a popular district, for example, 
the investors would enjoy dividends from 
whatever increase there might be in the value 
of the rents. Secondly, it would be possible 
to effect certain economies both in building 
and operation of which little or no use is 
made at the present time. 

As an example of what is meant, one might 
consider that property lying on the east side 
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of Broadway, New York, running about two 
hundred feet south from Wall Street—prob- 
ably one of the most valuable sites for an 
office building in the world. On the corner 
of Wall Street there is a small and ancient 
three-story structure. Next door there is an 
office building with fifty feet front, equipped 
with elevators and other conveniences. Then 
come three other office buildings of various 
heights, each with its own equipment. It 
will be the object of this new corporation to 
take a plot as large, say, as that covered by 
all of these buildings and erect one structure 
upon it. 

There would be a saving, to start with, in 
the very purchase of the property. If the 
land should be owned by a number of different 
individuals some of whom should desire an 
extortionate price for their holdings, the 
new concern might say to them: 

“If you think your property is so valuable 
why not come in with us in the enterprise? 
We will pay you in shares of the new corpora- 
tion.” 

On the other hand, if there were two plots 
of ground upon one of which a building was 
to be erected and which was to be operated 
by a powerful and well-managed corporation, 
owners of the more desirable land would not 
be so apt to persist in obstinate demands for 
a very high price. They would realize that 
if the building went on even the less desirable 
property it would still be so economically 
managed that no building that they them- 
selves could build on their own land could 
compete with it. 

There would next be a saving in archi- 
tects’ charges, contractors’ commissions, and 
in the purchase of materials. The corpora- 
tion under discussion will probably enjoy 
peculiar advantage in the construction of steel 
buildings from the fact that the Steel Trust 
president is to be a director. But any cor- 
poration erecting one building instead of five 
upon the same plot of ground would enjoy 
large economies in this respect. In the 
building itself there will be greater oppor- 
tunities for light courts, thin partitions, and 
economies of space in every particular. The 
elevator equipments could be very greatly 
improved as well as securing the savings inci- 
dent to the operation of only one plant. In 
property as valuable as that on Broadway 
and Wall Street, taken as example, every 
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saving of a square foot of space would mean 
increased revenue for the owners. 

In the conduct of these large buildings 
there will be yet more economies. The lay- 
man little realizes the quantity of supplies 
necessary for the extensive office structures 
in our cities. Great economies could be 
effected through large purchases in brick. 
With a tremendous building under a single 
management, there could be great division of 
labor in the matter of janitor service, there 
would be necessary only one superintendent. 
The collection of rents could be economized. 
It would be possible also to place in such a 
building unusual conveniences for the bene- 
fit of the tenants and still preserve the net 
economies which have been specified. The 
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idea of having a stenographic establishment, 
a book store, a soda fount, a barber shop, a 
manicure establishment, a dentist, an ocu- 
list, a surgeon, a physician, and others in a 
great office building has already been partly 
developed. It is possible to do much more. 

The practical operation of this new com- 
bination’s plans will, accordingly, partake 
very much of the nature of that of a trust 
in so far as the economies from a large estab- 
lishment are concerned. The very conception 
of making a profit from real estate in this 
manner is a part of this twentieth century’s 
progressiveness. It is all, however, but a part 
of this movement, now promising such great 
development, toward the commercialization 
of real estate. 
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PAYING SPECTACULAR DIVIDENDS AND GUARANTEEING SECURITY 
TO DEPOSITORS—THEIR DEVELOPMENT ONLY AT ITS BEGINNING— 
A BANK FOR EVERY TWO PEOPLE IN MASSACHUSETTS, ONE FOR 


EVERY EIGHTEEN IN THE WEST, ONE FOR EVERY FORTY-EIGHT 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST, ONE FOR EVERY 306 IN THE SOUTH 
BY 
IVY LEE 


banks were paying depositors five per 

cent. interest. At the present time only 
three out of twenty-six such institutions in 
New York City pay as much as four per cent.; 
three and one-half per cent. is the prevailing 
rate. Even the old Bowery Savings Bank, 
which withstood the drift toward the lesser 
rate for several years, capitulated at the last 
dividend-date and announced that its rate 
would be one-half per cent. less than the 
four per cent. that had been paid. The three 
banks which still pay four per cent. are able 
to do so only by virtue of certain pe- 
culiar conditions of lucky investments or the 
holding of unusually large dormant ac- 
counts. 

Nor do these payments of even three and 
one-half per cent. represent the actual earn- 
ings of the deposits in these banks. As a 
result of very careful management in periods 
when safe investments paid six and seven 


l was but a few years ago that savings 





per cent. many of the savings institutions in 
New York City have been able to accumu- 
late large surplus sums. Depositors thus 
secure the benefit not only of the earnings 
of their own savings but of these surplus as- 
sets. If savings banks in the metropolis paid 
interest only on the earnings of deposits, it 
can be safely said that the present rate would 
not be more than three and one-quarter per 
cent. Indeed, in spite of the surplus accumu- 
lations, it is not likely that it will be very 
long before this reduced rate will be paid 
by most institutions. 

The conditions in New York State are 
worthy of careful study for numerous reasons. 
Here are located about one-eighth of all the 
savings banks in the United States; here are 
deposited more than one-third of all the sums 
deposited in such institutions in the whole 
country. There is a savings account in this 
State for every 3.5 of the population. The 
trustee savings bank idea has here reached 
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its most perfect development. Yet here are 
to be observed the operation of those pe- 
culiar political conditions which are apt to 
surround the working of any great American 
institution. In spite of a tendency toward 
a lower rate of interest, the New York Legis- 
lature not long since passed a law taxing 
savings bank surpluses one per cent. On the 
other hand, when an attempt, which proved 
successful, was made in the last session of the 
State Legislature to add to the list of cor- 
porations in which savings banks might in- 
vest, and thus possibly prevent the rate from 
going still lower, the demagogic cry was raised 
that this was a plan to favor certain railroads, 
and that the earnings of the people were to 
be jeopardized for the benefit of rich corpora- 
tions. 

Those who have made a scientific study 
of savings banks realize perfectly well that 
in this tendency toward a low rate of interest 
lies a most serious problem. It affects what 
is in many respects the most important pur- 
pose of the savings institution—the teaching 
of habits of thrift and economy. If the poor 


and shiftless are to be taught to save, the 
earliest lessons, at any rate, must be ac- 
companied by an inducement as spectacular 


as possible. The rate of interest must be as 
high as possible, else the very man whom it 
is most desirable to have reached will rather 
enjoy the pleasures of the moment than 
wait for perhaps just a little more pleasure 
at some future date. 

Savings banks must be viewed in both their 
sociological and financial aspects. This prob- 
lem of teaching the working classes to save 
is of vital importance, especially in a country 
with a free ballot. It is essential to the de- 
velopment of good citizenship that the sav- 
ings of the poor should be invested for them, 
and that this work should be done with such 
ability and honesty as will prove both an ob- 
ject lesson and a practical benefit. It is also 
true that sound finance demands that the 
savings of these people should not be hoarded 
but should be made available for the pro- 
ductive needs of the community. 

It is little realized that savings banks have 
as yet attained but little development in this 
country. There are only a few more than 
1,000 such banks in the whole United States. 
There is only one savings account to every 
twelve of the population. Exclude New 
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England and the State of New York and it 
may be said that savings banks have not 
been developed at all worth mentioning in 
this republic. Observe the possibilities of 
such development in the State of Massa- 
chusetts with a savings account for every 
1.9 of the population. On the other hand, 
in the Western States there is but one account 
to every eighteen of the people; in the Middle 
States, but one to forty-eight; and in the 
South the proportion is but one to 306. 
These figures are indications of sociological 
conditions well worth remedying. In the 
Western States, people accustomed to seeing 
fortunes made in a day are not yet ready to 
accommodate themselves to the slow con- 
servative habits of the savings bank. The 
pursuit of a financial competence is still, 
generally speaking, a huge gamble. In the 
Middle States, the disproportion of savings 
accounts to the population may be accounted 
for by two facts: namely ,the large agricul- 
tural population in the rural communities, 
and the tremendous unorganized immigrant 
population in the cities. The first of these 
facts is not so serious; the second is extremely 
so. In the Southern States, the situation is 
still more critical. There the Negro has not 
yet conceived an adequate idea of the nature 
of property rights. His greatest economic 
need is to be taught the importance of ac- 
quiring property legitimately. This is the 
fundamental idea, of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s work. It is self-evident that here is 
a field for savings institutions of greatest 
value to the country. Vast missionary work 
would have to be done to insure success, but 
such success would be well worth the getting. 
It may thus be said that while the savings 
bank has been well developed in New Eng- 
land and New York, there is still much to 
do in the territories of even these states. 
It is necessary to pay close attention to this 
sociological problem in considering the finan- 
cial aspects of savings banks. The money 
market is interested in securing as much 
benefit as possible from the accumulations 
of the working classes. The working man, 
however, cares little for theories. He wants 
a good return for the money he places in the 
custody of the savings bank. If he does not 
get a good return, he is apt to either spend or 
hoard his money. The money market, there- 
fore, must pay a comfortable rate of interest 
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to secure these savings. As it may be con- 
sidered that the greater the amount of sav- 
ing the more benefit to society, the close re- 
lationship between the high interest rate and 
the sociological advantage is apparent. 

Some idea of the importance of these savings 
to the money market may be had when it is 
realized that the total deposits held by sav- 
ings banks in this country amount to about 
$2,750,000,000. In what manner these ac- 
cumulations have been availed of is shown 
from figures compiled for the year 1899, 
which include the whole country. Savings 
banks at the end of that year had outstand- 
ing total loans of $1,098,598,589, of which 
there were $878,126,859 loaned on real 
estate security; $512,777,336 in the bonds and 
stocks of municipalities; $167,998,336 in rail- 
road stocks and bonds; and $136,930,208 in 
United States Government bonds. In the 
State of New York savings banks carry 
eighty per cent. of the bond issues of cities, 
the total issues amounting to more than 
$175,000,000. Banks in New York are not 
allowed to invest in industrial corporations, 
but one of the most conservative institu- 
tions in the United States, located in the 
City of Lowell, Massachusetts, loans money 
to the great factories of that city. Thus 
the wage earner becomes the creditor of his 
employer, and he is much less apt under 
such circumstances to embarrass his debtor 
with strikes and other disturbances. 

In considering this subject it must be 
borne in mind constantly that absolute se- 
curity of deposits is the only foundation for 
savings banks’ existence. Just where to 
draw the line in the matter of investments, 
therefore, becomes a most difficult problem. 
Even now there are scarcely enough safe in- 
vestments to supply the demands of the 
savings banks. Municipal bond issues by 
safely managed cities are not as plentiful 
now as they were a few years ago. The 
competition between savings banks to secure 
the issues which are made of course reduces 
the rate of interest any of them may obtain. 
It is true that the list of safe securities is 
enlarging, but with that enlargement goes 
a reduction of interest. Railroad bonds 
become safer each year, but industrial se- 
curities are not yet sound enough for savings 
banks to handle in any great quantity. 

Ask the president of any great savings 
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bank in New York City what his greatest 
desire is, and the answer will almost invariably 
be, smaller aggregate deposits and more 
depositors. This signifies that the well- 
to-do elements of the community have greatly 
complicated the savings bank problem. Sav- 
ings banks, at least of the trustee type in 
New York State, are essentially philanthropic 
institutions. There are no stockholders, no 
dividends except to depositors, and the trus- 
tees serve without remuneration. It is ob- 
viously unfair, therefore, that the well-to-do, 
those who have learned to save and are able 
to invest their own money if they only cared 
to take the trouble, should avail themselves 
of the services of a savings bank to invest 
their money forthem. Some check upon oper- 
ations of this character is imposed by the 
provision that no depositor shall have more 
than $3,000 in each bank. But when it is 
considered that there are twenty-six such 
banks in New York City alone, and there 
is no prohibition against an account in more 
than one bank, the opportunity of the lazy 
investor may be realized. In only a few 
States in this country is there any limit at all 
to the size of savings bank accounts. This, 
however, is only an indication of the lack 
of development of the real savings bank idea. 
In England, the amount of a savings bank 
deposit is limited and anyone depositing in 
a second bank forfeits his deposit in the 
first. This is a stringent remedy—too strin- 
gent, undoubtedly, for application in this 
country—but some remedy of this character 
is unquestionably demanded in New York 
State. 

Much is to be said for the plan of systemat- 
ically teaching the savings principle in the 
public schools. Much is to be said for the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad system of estab- 
lishing a savings bank under the auspices of 
the corporation with special inducements to 
employees to make deposits. Those public- 
spirited men who are struggling to instil ideas 
of saving in the minds of the poor, giving 
time and thought to the problem, have made 
themselves creditors of civilization. The 


money market and industrial organizations 
owe it to savings banks and the idea for 
which they stand to make their “securi- 
ties’ really secure, so that they may be of . 
value to the working classes and these classes 
of benefit to them. 
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THE FARMER—WHAT HE PAID FOR HIS LAND—HOW HE DEVEI- 
OPED IT—THE PROFIT HE MADE—THE TOWN AND ITS CIVILI- 
ZATION—IRRIGATION STUDIED IN THE LIGHT OF RESULTS 


BY 
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Illustrated from photographs by E. E. James and others 


I.—THE TYPICAL RANCHER. 


HEN John Smith, of Some-Place, 

\ ; / which is a typical agricultural com- 

munity east of the Dakotas, first 
read of the wonders of a twenty-acre irriga- 
tion ranch at This-Place, which is a typical 
irrigation community west of the Rocky 
Mountains, he was skeptical. But when Tom 
Jones, his cousin on his wife’s mother’s side 
of the house, received a letter from a distant 
cousin of still another branch of the family 
saying that he had bought twenty acres of 
arid land in This-Place, paying $60 an acre 
(including a perpetual water right), John de- 
cided to watch the experiment. This he did 
by correspondence with the experimenter, 
and became so convinced of the wisdom of it 
that two years later he sold his home in Some- 
Place and journeyed West to begin life anew 
in This-Place. 

At This-Place home acres were called 
ranches, in distinction from the ranges, for there 
were built the houses and corralls. John Smith 
found men with 4o-acre hop ranches, 20-acre 
alfalfa ranches, 30-acre hay ranches and 
sometimes 5-acre chicken ranches. He 
thought that ‘poultry farm’’ would sound 
better, but when he wrote back to Some- 
Place he referred to his own twenty acres in 
This-Place as “my new ranch under the 
Yakima ditch.”” Nobody said “canal” and 
so he did not. 

One thing which had worried John Smith 
before he sold out his 1oo-acres at Some- 
Place, was a variation in the descrip- 
tions of the soil of This-Place. In one account 
he read of the arid ‘desert sands” and he 
supposed that the soil must be like the stretch 
of sandy road between his farm and the 
Thompson place next the river. Naturally, 
he doubted the statement that anything 


would grow in such sand. Another account 
said that the soil was “silt and volcanic ash.”’ 
John took a long look at his own ash pile and 
again doubted the advisability of moving 
to This-Place. Again, he read that irrigation 
farmers leveled their fields, and he wondered 
what insanity prevailed among men who 
could turn their top soil into a hollow for the 
sake of leveling it. | When he arrived at This- 
Place he found that the soil was a deposit 
of the prehistoric glaciers which had moved 
slowly through these now arid valleys, grind- 
ing the sides of the mountains to a powder 
which was dropped into the beds of their 
courses as they crept on. He found the soil 
to be as fine as flour and as easy to plow as 
sand. Because of the lack of vegetation 
time had not enriched the top soil, and the 
leveling of fields only exposed more soil of 
the same quality. One man in This-Place dug 
a well fifty feet deep, and for forty feet this 
volcanic ash remained absolutely uniform. 
On his arrival John looked at the sage-brush 
desert rising gently up to the hills on one side 
the ditch and then at the thickly populated, 
tree-shaded abundance of green growth on the 
slope below the ditch and he doubted if a 
simple combination of sunshine, soil and water 
under the guiding hand of a plain man like 
himself had done it. In just three years this 
same John Smith’s twenty-acre ranch was one 
of the best paying spots under the big Yakima 
ditch. In five years his home was one of 
luxury. For John Smith, typical irrigation 
rancher, had been brought up to habits of 
thrift, and he worked hard from February 
to October, and from October to February he 
could play checkers and build new barns. 
John sold his one hundred acres at Some- 
Place for $2,500. It cost him only $300 to 


move out to This-Place, because the whole 
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family came on colonists’ tickets. His cous- 
in’s cousin had selected, in advance of his 
coming, a piece of sage-brush desert under 
the ditch, and drawn the contract for its 
purchase. John was to pay $60 per acre, 
$300 down and the balance in five annual 
payments at seven percent. This included a 
water right to his acres, and, as the ditch was 
to be kept up by the settlers, he paid no 
water rent. Instead, he was to do his share 
of work every year in repairing and cleaning 
the ditch. Thus he had money left to buy a 
team, implements, cows, poultry, fences, 
lumber and furniture for a small house. For 
four months he was obliged to buy of his 
neighbors to supply his table, but the poultry 
and the cows helped from the very start. 
From June his ranch supported him. 

He went on his land in February, and it was 
nothing but a twenty-acre piece of desert; in 
June the product of that twenty acres was not 
only feeding the family, but John was selling 
cream to a creamery, Mrs. Smith was selling 
eggs to the produce shippers, and the small 
Smiths were picking the first peas and selling 
them to the cannery. 


II.—THE TYPICAL RANCH 


When John Smith arrived at This-Place 
he was made at home at his cousin’s cousin’s 
ranch. He could hardly believe that two 
years had produced such a wonder from 
twenty acres of desolation such as his own bare 
twenty-acre piece. Next day he examined 
the ditch and the water supply. It was the 
typical gravity system. Ten miles away the 
big ditch tapped the river, taking the cold, 
clear, pure mountain water out of its rushing 
channel and starting it on its ten miles of 
tranquil, steady descent through flumes, 
canals, tunnels and over bridges until it 
should be divided into smaller ditches among 
the ranches. John Smith’s twenty acres was 
under one of these laterals, and from it, when 
he was ready, he led a small trough to the 
highest point of his land, thence dividing it 
into smaller troughs which ran along the 
ridges and emptied tiny streams into the 
furrows... The entire twenty acres was almost 
flat, but the water soon showed him where 
the ridges were. Thus his water was dis- 
tributed to every foot of land by gravity. 

This typical ditch becomes the property of 
the land owners, and they assess an annual 
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rental to keep it in repair. There are other 
plans, but this is the logical one, and may be 
called the typical community system. 

John Smith took the advice of his host 
about laying out his ranch. First, he hitched 
two spans of horses to the opposite ends of a 
twenty-foot piece of railroad iron. By drag- 
ging this across the land, as he would drag a 
two-team harrow, he cut the sage-brush off 
close to the ground. Then he burned the 
sage-brush and thought that clearing land 
in that fashion was a joke. A barbed wire 
fence around the twenty acres came next, 
with another fence of boards and netting 
enclosing the acre in which was to be placed 
the house, the barn, the chicken runs and the 
garden. It took him a few days to level the 
land with his own two horses and a borrowed 
scraper. Then his kinsman came over and 
laid out the place. 

A solid ten acres were marked off to go into 
alfalfa, the staple of all irrigation ranches. 
Five of these ten acres were to be pasturage, 
five for cutting. One-half an acre was 
marked off for a small orchard which would 
yield fruit enough for home use. Eight and 
one-half acres were marked off to go into 
potatoes, peas, onions and melons,—the best 
crops for a first-year venture. 

Of alfalfa this typical ranch raised that first 
year, on its five cutting acres, fifteen tons; 
the other five pastured ali his stock; of eggs, 
cream, potatoes, onions, peas and melons it 
grew, over and above the family use, $250 
worth; during that fall John Smith increased 
his live stock to seven milch cows, three 
yearlings and four pigs, and Mrs. Smith 
increased her poultry to one hundred pullets. 

The second year the five acres of alfalfa 
produced forty-five tons of cured feed, and 
the other five pastured all his stock. From 
this forty-five tons he reserved two tons each 
for his ten head of stock for dry winter feed, 
fed five tons to hogs and poultry, and sold 
twenty tons to the sheep men. Other men 
did not pasture their cattle, but turned them 
on the range by day, cutting and feeding 
alfalfa to them in the barnyard night and 
morning. But John preferred to pasture 
his own stock. His other crops sold for 
ready money and on December 31 he found 
that, besides his living, he had made $1,000. 
He made his second payment on his land, 
and built an addition to his house. 
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AN ALFALFA FIELD READY FOR THE THIRD CUTTING 


The alfalfa is higher than the fence between it and the orchard 


The third year was a repetition of the sec- 
ond, and the berries and the fruits from the 
orchard added to his income. His vegetable 
garden was a wonder of variety and quantity. 
That fall he made the third payment and 
anticipated the fourth and last on his con- 
tract. Being out of debt he bought a horse 
and abuggy, and Mrs. Smith bought new house 
furnishings. The fourth vear’s profits en- 
abled him to build a typical irrigation ranch- 
er’s home, on which he spent $1,500. Mrs. 
Smith invested something in shade trees and 
shrubbery. 


STACKING ALFALFA 


III.—THE TYPICAL COMMUNITY 


So much ready money and so many fami- 
lies on small ranches with no waste land be- 
tween make a typical irrigation community. 
This-Place enjoys daily rural free delivery 
of the mails. Every carrier collects mail, 
sells stamps and postal orders, and will register 
letters. Telephones are common in the ranch 
houses and cost $1.50 a month. Every in- 
strument has a long-distance transmitter. 
Telephoning to town is no easier than tele- 
phoning another rancher at the bottom of 
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A TYPICAL IRRIGATION DITCH 


The desert to the left; a growing orchard to the right 


the valley, fifty miles away. John Smith 
may call up Spokane on the east or Seattle 
on the west, and any of the smaller cities in 
Washington, Oregon or Idaho. 

This typical community told the assessor 
last year that it had 31,000 acres under culti- 
ration. It contained 17,000 people, two- 
thirds of whom are on the ranches and one- 
third are in the towns. I think this is a 





larger percentage of rural population than you 
will find in the average county of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Ohio, or Indiana. This 
community has $1,250,000 in its banks be- 
longing to residents. One creamery pays 
$10,000 a month in cash to the ranchers. 
The Chamber of Commerce says the gross in- 
come of the product of the valley for 1901 
was $5,000,00o—or $250 for every man, 
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AN IRRIGATED VINEYARD 
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SHADE TREES BORDER THE ROADS 








Leading out of irrigation towns 


woman and child in it. This is the amount 
of money received for products over and 
above the living of the people. This includes 
all crops, dairy products and live stock sold. 

Specialization is very tempting here. 
Sheep-men and cattle-men can pasture their 
flocks on the bunch grass of the upland 
ranges all summer, and feed them all winter 
from the product of a few acres in alfalfa. 
Orchard-men sell the fruit on the tree to the 
shippers, who pick it and pack it to suit them- 


selves. Hops raised on irrigated land are 
free from mould and lice and become the lead- 
ing grade in the market. Potatoes in this 
dry soil grow very large under the hot sun. 
By bringing successive crops of peas to matur- 
ity during one summer a twenty-acre rancher 
gets a big monthly check from the cannery. 
An alfalfa ranch is just as good as a pocket 
full of registered United States bonds; it 1s 
good for eight tons to the acre in its three 
cuttings. Alfalfa sells for $3 a ton in the 








A WESTERN CONTRAST 


Between the sage brush in the foreground and an irrigated ranch 





























stack, or $7.50 a ton baled and delivered on 
the cars. 


IV.—THE TYPICAL IRRIGATION TOWN 


The level desert lends itself to broad streets. 
Water runs on each side of the residence 
streets and nourishes beautiful lines of shade 
trees. An ample gravity water-supply from 
high up a mountain means lawns and flowers 
in luxurous profusion. The houses are of 
wood and have all modern conveniences. 
The business blocks are of brick; the ranchers 
buy for cash and buy the best. There are 
schools, churches and libraries. Bicycles 
and family horses are numerous. Many 
ranch owners live in town all winter, leaving 
the ranch in charge of a foreman. News- 
papers, magazines and books are in demand. 
Life is peaceful and secure. 


V.—A TYPICAL IRRIGATION CATECHISM 


What establishes the value of typical arid 
land at $60 per acre? 

The market. Twenty acres of arid land 
with the water right brings $1,200. Ina year 
the rancher can sell it for $100 an acre. In five 


A TYPICAL IRRIGATED COMMUNITY 


A CHARACTERISTIC COTTAGE ON A SMALL IRRIGATED RANCH 








AN IRRIGATION ROSEBUSH 


years his twenty-acre place with a $1,500 
house will bring $6,000. The earning power 
of the typical acre has established that initial 
value. Other sections sell for less, but an 
annual water rental for every acre cultivated 
must be paid. 
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ALFALFA-FED SHEEP 


Why have so many well-constructed canals ditch builder and land grabber, soon ceased 


failed ? to buy. 
Because the builders intended to levy an- What is the successful plan? 
nual tribute on the water, and did not secure To ‘sell sand in asandy country.’’ That is, 


the arid land. Before their canals were done, tosell the land with the water right. Capital 





AN INDIAN TEPEE ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Slowing the desolation along the banks of the river from which many irrigating 
canals receive their supply of water 


speculators bought up the lands under the had _ to 


first secures the arid land that is to 
be reclaimed. Then the canal is 
constructed. Settlers are secured 
through agents sent into the East- 
ern States. To these settlers are 
sold the land with water rights at 
$60 per acre. Say that a given 
canal system covers 20,000 acres— 
when this land is all settled, the 
promoters lose all title thereto and 
the settlers own and manage the 
canal and sub-canals under the 
community system. 

Why are there so few irrigation 
communities ? 

There are many reasons. First, 
water courses available for canals 
that cost from $100,000 to 
$500,000 are few. Second, men 
learn what the settlers would 


ditch, either from the State or from the rail- buy. Third, the recent hard times in the 
roads. Then the settlers, mulcted by both West set irrigation back from even the small 
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start that had been made. Fourth, capital 
has preferred urban to rural investment and 
is just learning the profits of irrigation enter- 
prises. Fifth, a class of settlers with some 
ready money is required, and these men must 
be found, persuaded to sell their homes and 
to move to a new country. Thus education 
is necessary. 

Can a man become an irrigation rancher 
without money ? 

Yes. He may rent an improved ranch and 
save enough in two years to establish himself 
on his own place, paying one-fifty down and 
the balance in five annual payments. 

What sort of men succeed? 

Only those who work intelligently. Irri- 
gation farming concentrates a big productive 
power into a small space. A man must be 
thrifty and capable. He must keep steadily 
at it. Irrigation then becomes farming by 
an artificial, though sure programme, and 
its results are wonderful. 

Markets? 

So far, the population of the West has con- 
sumed all and imported more. The question 
of a bad market is as remote as the exhaustion 
of the Western watersheds. 

If capital can do so well in irrigation en- 
terprises, why ask the Government to build 
big canals? 

Because the water supply is not controlled. 
In the winter and the spring enough water 
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ALFALFA-FED CATTLE ON AN IRRIGATED RANCH 
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runs to waste to irrigate every State west of 
the Mississippi. Immense sums are needed to 
store and to control this water. Immense 
sums will be spent in distribution. No 
private enterprise can do it. The Govern- 
ment must do it, and when it does it can 
either throw the lands open to the public, or 





A POTATO FIELD 


sell them at a fair profit to settlers who, by 
their taxes, will keep up the system. 
How is irrigation considered in the West? 
A success. One transcontinental railroad 
in Washington lately announced that it would 
sell a new district of 20,000 acres, with water 
rights; and the land began to be sold at once. 


IRRIGATION 





BRED CORN WHICH REPRESENTS THE HIGHEST TYPES OF THEIR CLASSES 
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BREEDING NEW KINDS OF CORN 


THE SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENTS WHEREBY THE CROP 

IS INCREASED MANY MILLIONS’ WORTH ON THE SAME 

ACREAGE—NEW VARIETIES FOR NEW USES—A DIF- 

FERENT KIND OF CORN FOR EVERY SPECIFIC PURPOSE 
BY 


W. S. HARWOOD 


Illustrated from photographs by the author and others 


HEN the seventy million people of a better harvesting of this single 
great country, whose industry has cereal takes on a national interest. 
nearly every known ramification, At the Agricultural College at Urbana, 

yrait for the reports of a certain belt of land  [llinois, results have been obtained during 
and say: “‘A good corn crop means con- the past six years in the creation of new 
tinued prosperity: a short crop means bad _ strains of corn which are of striking impor- 
times,” any work which gains a larger or tance. Professor Cyril G. Hopkins, of the 
Chair of Agronomy and Chemistry, assisted 
by Professor A. D. Shamel, instructor in 
farm crops, have been directing, moulding, 
outwitting, leading, re-forming Nature. In 
a word, they have re-created corn. They 
have compelled corn to grow for man or beast 
or manufacture. They have told the kernel 
to produce more protein, the great tissue 
builder of the race, or they have told it to 
produce less. They have told it to increase 
its quantity of starch, and to decrease it. 
; They have told it to produce a large and still 

The first or wedge shaped is the best because its shape permits the : ae ee = . : ot 
= aie a eaiiialiah cial wicthie daly larger supply of oil, making it commercially far 


powerful 





TYPES OF CORN KERNELS 
































STRAIGHT ROWS OF KERNELS 


As in the ear to the left, are those selected for breeding 


more valuable; and they have told it to curtail 
its supply of oil and give some other element 
moreroom. They have told the ear to change 
its form, so that it should be longer or shorter 
or leaner or plumper. They have told the 
corn plant to increase in height and to de- 
crease in height and they have even told 
it that it must weave its leaves on a wider 
and larger pattern. All these things and 
more have they commanded of corn and in 
all of them it has obeyed. 

It is easy enough to feed a plant or starve 
it artificially; to give it a little more of this, 
a little less of that food and to watch it grow 
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GOOD, MEDIUM AND POOR CORN 


BREEDING NEW KINDS OF CORN 


into magnificent strength or slowly to droop 
and die; or suddenly to be restored to strength 
again,—all this requires only a few bits of en- 
closed glass, some heat and a slight funda- 
mental knowledge of chemistry. But to make 
a plant grow among a billion others in a vast 
field of grain so that it will produce a certain 
invariable kind different from any other 
produced before, to make it strong in one 
substance and weak in another at will,—this 


is a different matter. 





THE EARLY PERIOD OF NEW CORN 


Showing the immature kernels in progress of development 


To begin with it was necessary to make an 


exhaustive study of the chemistry of the corn 
kernel. Accompanying this study, came an 
equally exhaustive investigation into breed- 
ing, with the demonstration that the corn 
plant may be bred as accurately, with as loyal 
adherence to type, with as complete devotion 
to pedigree, as may prevail in the breeding 
of any animal. This breeding is done chiefly 


























POLLEN GRAINS OF CORN 


Enlarged about 200 times 
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THE EMBRYO OF THE CORN KERNEL 


Before it is fertilized by the pollen grains, without which the kernel would not develop 


by selection, though it may be done by arti- 
ficial pollenization. 

When the best kernels are selected they 
are given the most searching sort of chemical 
analysis. When the chemical composition 
is determined, kernels are planted from this 
ear for a progeny of the same general charac- 
ter. The growing corn is kept separate from 
other types. Year after year this method 
of selection breeding has been carried on until 
results have been worked out in fields suffi- 
ciently large to prove the entire feasibility of 
the work. 

It was known that protein was a non- 
essential in the manufacture of certain pro- 
ducts and had to be disposed of. So a corn 
was created in which the amount of protein 
was very small. On the other hand, the 
corn raised for food was bred to produce a 
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high percentage of protein. Corn oil has 
become one of the most valuable of the many 
by-products of this cereal. Immense quanti- 
ties are now manufactured in the United 
States; it is then exported to the Spanish, 
Italian and French cities where the largest 
amounts of olive oil are put up for the Ameri- 
can trade. Each year corn oil is applied to 
a wider variety of uses,—as in the manufac- 














ture of soaps, paint oils, lubricating oils, 
t rubber, and so on. So it was determined 
that a corn should be bred having a higher 
percentage of oil. It was necessary to create, 
or breed, a corn with a larger germ, for it is 
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from the germ that the oil is made. Let me 
illustrate in a simple tabular statement what 


was done simply by breeding by selection. 


OIL IN OIL IN 
YEAR SEED Crop 
1806 - 4.70 
1807 5-33 4-73 
1808 §.20 §.5S 
189090 6.15 5.04 
1900 6.30 0.12 
IQOL OT? 6.090 
1902 6.90 a 





A CONTRAST IN CORN 


That to the right, ears hanging, on the floor, and standing, is self-fertilized ; that to the left is from ordinary fertilizing—by the wind—the same 
amount of seed being used in both cases 


Along with this went a series of tests to 
show that corn could be produced very low 
in oil. The results of the attempts to re- 
duce the oil by breeding show that the oil 
in the crop decreased from 4.70 per cent. in 
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A DECORATIVE USE FOR CORN 


Both pictures are made in every detail from corn, without artificial coloring 














1896 to 3.43 per cent. in 1901; while the seed 
selected decreased from 4.04 per cent. in 1897 
to 2.99 per cent. in 1902. The oil of corn 
is worth at least five cents per pound. It is 
estimated that for every per cent. of increase 
the corn containing it is advanced in value 
by at least five cents per bushel,—in fact, 
one manufacturing establishment using about 
eighteen million bushels of corn a year, offers 
to pay five cents per bushel more than the 
normal price for each per cent. of increase i 
oil. In the table above given it will be note 
that the corn bred has already increased in 
oil 1.39 per cent., this increase being made 
in the open field, taking its chances in the 
normal conditions of the average field of 
grain. 

Kernels were selected for breeding for a 
high amount of protein. They were planted 
in isolation and their progeny after them 
year after year. In 1896 the crop had 10.92 
per cent. of protein. In 1901, 14.12 per cent. 
In 1897 the seed selected for the following 
crop had 12.54 per cent.; in 1902 it has 15.32. 
To reduce the amount of protein, seeds of low 
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DETERMINING THE AMOUNT OF STRENGTH PRO- 
DUCING MATERIAL 


and still lower percentages of protein were 
planted, with the result that the per cent. of 
protein in the seed of 1897, which stood at 9.03, 
has been cut down to 7.58, while the crop it- 
































AN ILLUSTRATION IN DEEP AND SHALLOW GROWING OF CORN 


Made by pruning the roots to different depths and noting the harvest per acre 


Six inches depth, thirty-eight bushels ; four inches depth, forty-five bushels; two inches depth, sixty bushels; not pruned, sixty-two bushels 
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PROFESSOR C. G. HOPKINS 


Under whose direction the work of breeding corn is in progress 


THE ROOT DEVELOPMENT OF CORN PLANTS 


These frequently go down five feet for water. A single acre of corn will pump up from 300 to 4oo tons of water in a single season 
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self shows a reduction of 1.58 per cent. The 
highest amount of protein in corn yet reached 
in these investigations is 16.11 per cent., 
and the lowest,- 6.66 per cent. In other 
words, there is a difference between the highest 
and the lowest protein-bred corn of nearly 
10 per cent. of strength-giving material. 

Given a certain demand,—be it for syrups, 
for starches, for oil, for food of any one of 
very many types for any one of a large num- 
ber of by-products, and the corn is at hand 
io supply this demand. Two years ago a 
Seed Corn Breeders Association was formed 
in Illinois which is providing the farmers 
with the type of seed required. What is 
known as a Corn Register has been estab- 
lished in which the pedigrees of the corns are 
registered precisely as the pedigrees of ani- 
mals are recorded. It requires nearly a 
million bushels of corn to plant the State of 
Illinois for a single crop. The members of 
this Association are held in strong pledge to 
breed only the best types of corn. Each 
member of the Association, for example, must 
test his seed before sending it out to the 
brother farmers and if less than go percent. 
fails to sprout, he must reject it all. 

The average yield of the corn farms of the 
State of Illinois promises to be advanced by 
ten bushels per acre, through the introduction 
of newer types of corn. Along with the 
breeding for definite ends has come the 
breeding for increased yield. A well-known 
farmer in the southern part of the State of 
Illinois has been testing the new seed on his 
own farm. He bought forty dollars’ worth 
last year and planted it by itself. Keeping 
a careful record of its yield, he found that 
the corn yielded fifteen bushels per acre more 
than the corn grown alongside of it from the 
old type of seed. His net profit from his 
$40 investment in seed was $840. 

If the general average of the corn crop of 
this State of Illinois alone shall be increased 
by ten bushels per acre through the intro- 
duction of this new corn,—it will mean an 
addition to the general wealth of the State 
of at least $50,000,000 per year, allowing 
sixty cents per bushel as an average price. 
Such an increase over the whole country 
would mean an increase in national wealth 
of about $480,000,000 each year. 

Food production is only one of the many 
functions of corn—the. by-products lead into 
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curious avenues. In time of naval battles 
this plant will be able to prevent the sinking 
ef ships riddled with projectiles. By tre- 
mendous pressure the pith of the corn stalk, 
a light, yellowish-white substance, mainly 
composed of cellulose, is compressed into 
exceedingly small compass. <A pinch of the 
compressed fibre placed in a drinking glass 
and saturated with water suddenly swells to 
the full capacity of the glass. It will absorb 
about twenty-eight times its own weight of 
water. Between the plates of the great 
battleships this compressed pith is now being 
placed. Should a projectile pierce the sides 
of the ship, it must pass through this wall of 
compressed pith. Immediately upon the 
inflow of the water the wound closes up, 
merely by the swelling of the pith. 

This same pith is particularly valuable, 
also, in offensive warfare, as it is used as a 
base for the manufacture of explosives of 
high potentiality. 

Cellulose is, of course, the basis of paper. 
Fears have been expressed that the spruce 
forests of the United States and Canada, 
which hitherto have supplied the main stock 
of cellulose, the basis of the paper trade, will 
not hold out. Just now, in the Southern 
Sugar-cane producing States, experiments 
are under way to prove that begasse, the 
refuse left after the cane crushing, is invalu- 
able for paper manufacture, while tests have 
already been made, with a very satisfactory 
outlook, to show that the cellulose of the corn 
plant may, as a basis for paper manufacture, 
become one of the plant’s most valuable by- 
products. The stalks, leaves, and husks 
are also used for paper-making, and for fibres 
which can be woven into various kinds of 
fabrics. 

Immense quantities of corn are now manu- ° 
factured into syrups and starches. In the 
manufacture of the former, five grades are 
now produced. In the manufacturing of these 
come other by-products in the way of con- 
centrated animal foods, made from the protein 
and the germ, which, in such an establishment 
are deterrents rather than aids. Five kinds 
of starches are made and in their production 
are developed five grades of dextrine, five 
grades of grits or foods in the breakfast. food 
line, together with three grades of gum for 
use in adhesive pastes, or for use in the manu- 
facture of confectionery. 
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Corn oil is not only used in large quantities 
for the manufacture of olive or salad oil, but 
it is used in coarser forms as a lubricant, for 
illuminating purposes, for dressing wool, in 
the manufacture of soaps. Another by- 
product is oil cake of a high degree of food 
efficiency for cattle. Other forms of stock 
foods are manufactured from the by-products 
left after the sugar has been extracted, among 
them germ oil meal, and corn bran. Another 
very curious by-product is rubber, a form of 
the oil uniting with pure rubber in such a 
way as to produce what is known as vulcan- 
ized corn rubber. Various claims are made 
for it as a substitute for pure rubber. 

Corn is used for fodder; for pipes; from 
the husks are made mattresses and from the 
silk medicine. Most of our starch is made 
from corn; nearly 3,500,000 cases of canned 
corn are put up each year; and 15,000,000 
bushels are used for spirits. Three tons of 
cobs are equal to one ton of coal; potash is 
the residue. 

If one stands before a field of corn a-wave 
on a stretch of Western prairie land, the green 
waves of the sea of wealth stretch away in 
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A CLERGYMAN’S STUDY OF THE “STRANDED” 


the distance and beat up at last upon the far 
blue line of the sky, a scene of surpassing 
interest. There are corn farms in Illinois 
having nearly a hundred thousand acres 
under a single general management. A 
single acre of this wonderful plant pumps up 
from the soil from three hundred to four 
hundred tons of water in a single season. A 
single week’s growth is recorded of eighteen 
and one-half inches; a growth of five inches 
has been known in a single day. The total 
leaf surface of a single mature corn plant is 
twenty-four square feet. 

The corn plant is no doubt of American 
origin. It was known among the native 
Indians as far back as our history reaches, 
and when, in 1879, some of the ancient mounds 
in Ohio were uncovered where the remnants 
of a pre-historic race were buried, corn was 
found in complete preservation. This native 
plant, which yearly exceeds in value all our 
other cereal crops combined, is being sepa- 
rated by scientists and the farmers who carry 
their teaching into common practice into 
many divisions, and to each division is being 
given new growth and capacities for wealth. 


SLUDY OFT THE 


“STRANDED” 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE DIFFERENT TYPES OF THE 
BROKEN-DOWN AND UNFORTUNATE AND FRAUDULENT 
THAT SEEK ADVICE OR MONEY, CHIEFLY MONEY 


BY 


A NEW YORK 


number of total strangers who visit 

rectories and parsonages of city 
clergymen to ask assistance. It has become 
a sheer necessity for every clergyman of a 
city parish to appoint an office-hour when he 
will see them, and to see them at no other time. 
Partly for my own amusement, partly for the 
purpose of composing this article, I have kept 
for a year a careful record of the number, 
names, peculiarities, and errands of persons 
who have thus called upon me in my “ pastor’s 
office hour.” 


NEW persons have any conception of the 


CLERGYMAN 


For one year there were just six hundred 
entries. In every case the request was either 
for advice or for money. In each of these 
two groups, to be sure, there were cases which 
may not be commented on either here or else- 
where. These requests for my advice were 
earnest, or the need for money was pressing. 
The first are my personal charges, and the 
bearing of their burdens is a part of every 
parson’s office; the second are the sort of poor 
that ye have with you always, and an ex- 
posure of their errands would be vulgar. So 
at least one hundred must be ruled out. 
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But there remain five hundred others. 
These may be characterized as either “‘freaks”’ 
or frauds. The methods of one hundred were 
oueer, and of the remaining four hundred, 
questionable. It is of these I wish to tell. 

Chief among the queer were inventors 
seeking counsel about patents. Of these I 
note a dozen—including a woman gone daft 
on perpetual motion, whose theory was this: 
Everybody knows that a large clock will run 
eight or more days. Now “perpetual” 
merely means limitless time. If you build a 
strong enough clock it will run always. The 
motion resulting will thus be perpetual. 

Next were those with books to publish. I 
have been consulted with regard to twenty 
manuscripts, the range of their titles as wide 
as their contents were shallow. One was a 


projected Cyclopxdia of Armenian fairy tales. . 


And finally came a man who had a literary 
idea to patent. He wished to sell his interest 
in a patent he hoped to get on an idea that he 
told me was original. It was an application 
of the gas meter to the fixing of rates to be 
paid by editors for modern works of fiction. 

Then there were requests for me to use my 
influence to secure something or other—from 
a janitor’s position to a railroad pass across 
the continent. The last man I recall con- 
fessed to having broken out of jail in West 
Virginia. He had come to New York, was 
pursued at that moment by two detectives 
and he wished me to help him on to Canada. 

Another dozen have asked advice because 
they say that I am a ‘“‘man of mind,” and 
therefore like themselves. One was a meta- 
physician, faith-healer, mind-reader and what 
not, who confided to me that her bedroom was 
so full of thought-waves that she could not 
sleep at night and she wished to know whether 
it were better to expel the thought or to move 
the bed. The last was a man who contemplated 
suicide. He said that he was a good man 
and an old man, and since all his friends were 
“over there” already, naturally looking for 
him, he feared that if he did not go soon they 
would think he had gone the other way. 

Some even find their way here who are out- 
and-out insane. The most complacent of 
these was a young girl who imagined that she 
could not sing because Emma Eames had 
stolen her best voice. The most violent was 


a man who rushed in one day, wild-eyed and 
disheveled, and declared that he would shoot 
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me if I did not call a meeting, there and then, 
of all the Cabinet and get him back his war 


portfolio. I pacified him and sent the sexton 
off to find the Cabinet—who promptly arrived 
in blue cloth with brass buttons. 

But, alas! the line of demarcation between 
this class and a larger class is not sharply 
drawn: for some very silly folk are still at 
large. One of these has paid me seven visits 
and each time has assured me that our mis- 
sions are identical. He has had _ himself 
elected Chief High Something of Amalgamated 
Enterprises for the Propagation of the Golden 
Rule. Incidentally, he wishes to be divorced 
from his wife. 

Last of all are the calls I have from other 
clergymen: I mean retired ones. They come 
on errands all indicative of reasons for their 
status. Some are founding foolish enter- 
prises; some are forming lecture courses; some 
are selling things. Perhaps the climax of 
absurdity was reached by one whose tale was 
this: He had discovered in a Western pastor- 
ate that of “the two chief sins of modern 
Christendom,” gambling and profanity, the 
first was induced chiefly by card-playing, the 
second by spring house-cleaning. Of an in- 
ventive turn of mind he had secured two 
patents. He had given up his charge and 
was now introducing the inventions. The 
first was a so-called educational game, a sort 
of improved “tiddle-dee-winks;”’ the second 
was a mechanical device for putting up stove 
pipes. 

So much for the second hundred. Now for 
the four hundred others. The route of their 
appeal is often circuitous, but in the end it 
always comes to “Lend me five shillings.” 
First are those who want to borrow. Of these 
there have been half a hundred. Some have 
asked for money for queer uses; some have 
been queer in the way they asked for it. For 
example, a man out of work had a scheme to 
buy shamrock at wholesale and to sell it at 
retail in bunches on St. Patrick’s Day. Some- 
times they have queer ways to seek sympathy 
as, for instance, the tramp who lamented that 
he was dirty and asked for a quarter to buy 
soap, a pocket mirror andacomb. Sometimes 
they think by one ruse or another to enlist my 
interest. For example, one man one cold day 
assured me that if he could get a dollar he 
could buy a shovel and get work removing 
snow. Or they have some queer security to 
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give. One old man of the shabby-genteel 
type wanted a loan of $50 on a violin that he 
said was worth $1,000. He was so importu- 
nate that I engaged a music dealer to examine 
it and his report was—“ Dear at fifty cents.” 
One “widow who troubleth me” persistently 
wants to borrow money on the diamonds of 
her daughter whom she calls “the duchess.”’ 
A Persian calling himself Hudu wants to part 
with Oriental rugs for $700 and is sensitive 
upon the subject of pawn-shops. <A cab- 
driver, a waiter and a ‘‘useful man” have 
each asked for loans, giving in advance a lien 
on their month’s perquisites. And one man 
came to borrow money to be repaid as soon as 
his young daughter had grown old enough to 
enter the profession which her mother had 
abandoned—posing tout ensemble for a club 
of artists. 

Next comes a group best called solicitors. 
Of these there have been fifty more. They 
ask for money to endow schools, hospitals, 
asylums, institutions, libraries, and what not, 
or they are treasurers of societies eager to 
reform the Mormons, to civilize the Indians, to 
feed the Cubans, to educate the Negroes, to 
clothe the Filipinos, etc. There are also paid 
solicitors for small concerns who in a year 
raise almost nothing in excess of their own 
salaries, while last are the bogus solicitors. 
Of these, perhaps the worst are lazy, worthless, 
high-class Englishmen who, having by nature 
the face of an ecclesiastic, don a cassock vest 
and so impersonate with ease the clergy of 
the Episcopal Church. It is well known that 
many of these men have once been choir boys. 

There still remain half of the entire six 
hundred who can all be called “‘ people with a 
story.” Of all these stories, six typical ones 
will form outlines into some one of which 
every individual case may readily be fitted. 

First, the man who lays claim to respecta- 
bility —is well dressed and even better spoken, 
who has come to New York from somewhere, 
on his way somewhere, and is in need of 
money. He has been cheated, tricked, way- 
laid or robbed, or even disappointed in the 
receipt of money from home. He needs 
enough for his hotel bill, or he asks for money 
to pay carfare on his journey, or he wishes to 
get a check cashed. The reason he comes 
to me is that he knows someone whom I know 
in some distant town, a relative, a fellow- 
clergyman, or college classmate. The care 
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with which these people have compiled details 
in many cases is incredible and oftentimes 
their stories would deceive the very elect. 
One of these had come from Boston to 
New York on his way to Chicago and he 
needed a ticket. I telegraphed to his 
“brother” who replied: ‘Never heard of 
such a man.” Another, a woman, pretty, 
well dressed, the wife of a navy officer, dis- 
charged at Newport, wanted railway passage 
for the two of them to California, because 
complications had arisen with the War De- 
partment and the officer’s past month’s salary 
had been withheld. She promised at last, re- 
luctantly, to send the husband to see me— 
but he never came. A week later I recognized 
the woman, in questionable company, on the 
street. Still another, a man, who had his 
pocket picked, had pawned his watch for $30 
to pay his hotel bill, but who was well dressed 
in traveling clothes, bore a letter on the busi- 
ness paper of a banking house in Philadelphia 
and wanted a check for $50 cashed. The 
check, I learned to my chagrin, was forged. 
Second is the man, usually young, who 
confesses crime and makes of his confession 
the basis of a plea for help. He says in the 
baldest, boldest terms—‘‘I was drunk and 
lost my job.” His feeling seems to be “I 
must be aided back upon my feet”’; his man- 
ner is—‘‘It’s up to you.”’ Or he has come out 
of jail and finding every man’s hand against 
him, seeks relief within the sanctuary. His 
language oftentimes is pitiful indeed, but his 
mood is never satisfying. One young chap 
told me with bravado that he had come from 
some town up the State to act as swindler for 
a bucket shop. The shop had closed—em- 
ployer had gone bankrupt—he was stranded. 
Another had forged a check and was about to 
be found out. Someone must intercede for 
him—the shock would kill his mother. One 
youth, a veritable prodigal, had run away 
from home, had come to town and put up at 
an expensive hotel; and his bill at last was 
due. He knew that I knew his father—would 
I send him home? Another had come here 
to college and made an unwise choice of a 
room-mate; and the conjunction of wine, 
women and song had wrought his ruin. <An- 
other had had that old experience so familiar 
in all New York boarding houses, of being 
robbed by a scamp that he had taken up with. 
And so on and on. These stories I believe 











were all true; but even then what? I have 
helped at different times a hundred such, but 
not one of them ever turned out well there- 
after. They were all of one type:— 

“When the devil was sick, the devil a monk 

would be; 
When the devil got well, the devil a monk 
was he.” 

Third, there are those who base their plea 
upon the fact that they have once been far 
up in the world and now for some strange rea- 
son arefardowninit. They all look longingly 
back to the time before they ‘“‘met reverses”’ 
and as distance lends enchantment they em- 
bower their past with glory. Among these 
are descendants of that “old New York 
family,” that ‘‘ wealthy Southern family before 
the war” and, most helpless of them all, high- 
class foreigners far from home. Invariably 
these last talk of having ‘‘come out to the 
States,’ and cannot see the reason why those 
“States”? have no position waiting for them. 
More than all others these are inadaptable. 
They cannot adapt themselves to new condi- 
tions and they are illogical in the extreme. 
One of them, for instance, used this logic: 
His son was lost on the Marcy. The Marcy 
was an English ship. The English church 
more closely than all others was related to the 
Episcopal church. Therefore, Q. E. D., this 
church was his recourse in time of trouble. 
Another was a literary aspirant, “a lecturer,” 
he claimed, ‘‘of no mean promise,” but now, 
for the time being, a book-agent. ‘Alas, 
however,” he explained, “in this as in all of 
the learned professions many are called but 
few are chosen.”’ 

Fourth, there are those who ask not for 
money outright, but for some position of em- 
ployment. It amounts in every case to the 
same thing, for positions they could get they 
cannot fill, and. viwe versa. These make up 
that great host of would-be teachers, tutors, 
governesses, watchmen, chaperons, compan- 
ions, etc. They are persons who have never 
in their lives beer trained to do one thing, and 
therefore they think they can do anything. 
The work they seek is easy work and what 
they cannot understand is that such positions 
are luxuries. Among these was a converted 
Catholic priest who wanted a job as detective, 
while another, a German, told me naively that 
for thirteen years he had sat on a bench at a 
gate as night-watchman: when the factory 
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closed they had taken his bench out from 
under him and he “had no place yet to sit 
down still.” 

Fifth, there are those who have long been 
out of work, are in a pitiful state, as indicated 
by their dress, but who have found a job at 
last and can go to work at once if they can 
get a dollar to redeem their tools from pawr 
or their linen from the laundry, or to pay 
their fare to some point where they say that 
work is waiting, or to make a deposit, or to 
join some union. Usually they have been 
sick—have just come from the hospital— 
have a family in need—will soon be dispos- 
sessed. A curious lack of inventive ability 
and a scantiness of versatility are shown in 
the way these details are rehearsed repeatedly 
verbatim. I have heard that identical story 
as many as seven times in one day. Even 
the very forms of disease from which they had 
suffered in the hospital are all stereotyped; 
the favorites are pleurisy or heart disease 
or others such as show no symptoms. 

Last of all is that great crowd of ‘‘rounders,”’ 
professional beggars, men with red noses and 
blotched faces, women with marred morals 
and disheveled appearance — all with no 
money. They are known to agencies, socie- 
ties, missions, bureaus and associations by the 
score; for of such is the kingdom of free lodg- 
ing-houses. 

Of all the stories of all these six types I 
should say that about half are false in every 
item and that the persons telling them are 
utterly unworthy. The other stories too are 
often false in the main outline, yet the condi- 
tion of the authors is as pitiful as if the special 
story were authentic. The question then 
remains: What can one do for them? 

In determining the way to treat each case, 
the first test is in the kind of testimonial 
brought. They always have these and they 
always spread them forth, each the especial 
kind peculiar to his group. The first class 
wishing only to establish grounds of intimate 
acquaintance, use mere verbal recitation of 
facts to prove acquaintance with my distant 
friend. The second, too, use little more than 
oral recitation. The third have documents 


and deeds with crests and arms and mono- 
grams to show their ancestry and to prove 
their present penury. Those who seek posi- 
tions have almost everything—except a refer- 
The sick man out of work comes with a 


ence. 
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doctor’s card—most likely from some free 
dispensary. He may have a note from the 
employer he will serve tomorrow, but the 
chances are that either this is forged or else the 
date brings confusion to the story. ‘The last, 
the rounders, have their pockets fairly full of 
papers, worn to creases by repeated presenta- 
tion. 

Furthermore, there are some characteristics 
of these various appeals which are suggestive 
of as many phases of degenerate humanity. 
The chief one of the first type is the same as 
that of every sharper, viz.:—‘‘ He lies, and the 
truth is not in him.” The second are always 
sorry for themselves, but never quite disgusted 
with themselves. The third group have an 
absorbing desire to talk over their past. 
They grapple to their souls with hooks of steel 
their trials and their tragedies and fairly live 
upon the memory of them. Of the “shabby- 
genteel’”’ class—it is appalling to note how 
tenacious of past decency they are and how 
persistent in hoping for “another chance.” 
The chief peculiarity of those about to go to 
work tomorrow is that there are so many of 
them and that they come always at the last 
moment. 

But there are certain general tests which 
one in time comes toapply. The simplest and 
the most conclusive in all the stories of the 
lost-purse-railroad-ticket kind is to use the 
telegraph or the telephone. Sometimes the 
very offer to do so will be sufficient in itself. 
Of the type of the young Lothario-in-tears I 
am wary of those who promise too vehemently 
to return what might be loaned to them. I 
know from sad experience that they never do. 
Again, it is suspicious if they have applied at 
too many places, judging by the number of 
clergy whose names they quote. It is as 
though they came to call me ‘Rev. Dr. E 
Pluribus Unum.” Of those who are tragic in 
expression this very manner of their speech is 
a test; for it is scarcely consistent to be told of 
penury by one who stops and smiles while 
telling it. Again, it is a bad sign if they mix 
parts of two different stories, change one story 
for another in the course of the rehearsal, or 
begin with tragic pleas for large amounts and 
drop down to fifteen cents. Even coincidence 
creates suspicion, as for instance when ten 
people in one week tell me the laundry ticket, 
pawn-shop, or going-to-work-tomorrow story ; 
even if in nothing else there is the coincidence 
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of the two facts that they are in sore need to- 
day, and just today for the first time in all 
their lives have chanced to pass my door and 
that too at just this my hour. And, last of all 
the tests, is extravagance in statement. For 
example, one man going from Bridgeport to 
Trenton had “walked” to New York and 
asked for three cents to get over the ferry. 
Another declared that in sheer desperation, 
being bound to reach New York in search of 
work, and being out of funds for ferry fare, he 
had swum the North River. And one man 
told me he had had one leg amputated, but had 
taken such good care of his health all his life 
that he had readily grown a new one. 

Now, who are these people and where do 
they come from? This church is only one of 
fifty where perhaps as many people in each 
case apply. Besides, this does not include 
that multitude who go to the Bureau of 
Charities, the Charity Organization Society, 
the St. George Society and innumerable Socie- 
ties for the Relief of the Condition of the Poor. 
Those who are really strangers come to New 
York from ‘up the State,” ‘out West,” 
“the other side’’—even from all quarters of 
the earth, in one long pilgrimage to this great 
Mecca of the vagrants’ hopes. One single 
record for one case submitted to the Charity 
Organization Society showed that that one 
person was known, although by different 
names, to officers of the Society in Boston, 
in Philadelphia, in Baltimore, in Chicago, in 
New Orleans and in London. To be sure, 
their stories would bring nearly all of them 
from pretty nearly all over the earth, and the 
help they ask, in the form of railroad fare, 
often would take them far from New York; 
yet in reality the most of them are fixtures 
here. They form the human flotsam and 
jetsam in this, the most inhuman of all cities. 
One night in walking through Washington 
Square I found a multitude of men lined up 
before a wagon from which hot coffee and 
sandwiches were served to homeless men. As 
I walked along the line of fifty men who faced 
me I could count twelve who had been to me 
with one story or another. For there are 
conditions in New York which tend as almost 
nowhere else to multiply the numbers of the 
vagrant class. Multitudes of men when out 


of work proceed upon the theory—‘‘If you 
cannot get work in New York, you can’t get 
There are also those who 


it anywhere.” 
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when out of a job proceed upon the theory 
stated by a man who told me that he had 
walked in from Paterson, N. J., to spend three 
days in New York, even though he meant to 
go back at the end of that time to another job 
of work in Paterson, “‘ Because,”’ he said, ‘‘in 
New York you can’t quite starve: they don’t 
dare let you.” Thus it is that there are 40,- 
ooo men in the cheap lodging-houses of the 
lower East Side, and there are 20,000 others 
living in cheap ‘“‘furnished rooms.” 

Of the half whose stories are true, the 
stories themselves sometimes tell a tale. 
When you read between the lines it is easy to 
discover some special source of difficulty. 
This may be nothing more or less than lazi- 
ness; it may be lack of opportunity; it may 
be base rascality; it may be sheer incompe- 
tence; it may be the effect of life under con- 
ditions which few who have not lived it can 
realize. One who has listened for a year to 
stories from these people has learned many 
things about some common forms of daily 
work which create sympathy because of the 
hardness of these conditions: for example, 
the case of a cab-driver who contracted pneu- 
monia sitting for twelve hours in the rain; 
the case of a painter who suffered from blood- 
poison; the case of a longshoreman (whose 
work is perhaps the most brutal of all the 
work that human beings ever do) who had 
frozen off one foot and both his hands. One 
thing that I have seen is the horrid condition 
of loneliness of the life of the average inmate 
of a so-called ‘‘furnished room”; another 
thing I have learned is the absurdly small 
amount upon which people actually go on 
living indefinitely from day to day when out 
of work; while still another is the sordid con- 
dition of life in the city’s ten-cent and fifteen- 
cent lodging-houses. Besides, one is sur- 
prised to find the number of people who have 
lost estates through the villainy of lawyers, 
the number of people who have furniture in 
storage, the number of working men in New 
York who have neither home nor family and 
the number of people who live from hand to 
mouth from week to week and never in their 
lives have had a bank account. 

Last of all the things that one learns and 
that most of all surprises him is the relative 
number of persons of different nationalities 
who ask for aid. The revelation in this mat- 
ter is enough to give those pause who cry so 
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loud against foreign immigration. For of 
all those who have come to me by far the 
largest number were poor, native Americans. 
Next to these were Irish; next to these were 
English; next were Germans; and, either last 
of all or not at all, the members of those very 
races we have always most decried. 

There must, however, be real causes why 
such people are in such a state, no matter 
whether what they tell be true or false. 
Perhaps a few of the more important causes 
are these: first of all, some do it merely be 
cause they like the game; the part they play 
is an actor’s part—the element of conquest 
and uncertainty being as fascinating to some 
natures and approaching in the pleasure of it 
all the joy of gambling. Of the young men 
who call, some are merely prodigals off on a 
spree; their stories are true and telegrams 
sent to their parents will often bring back the 
reply —‘ He is mine;send him home.’’ Some- 
times again the answer to the same kind of a 
telegram will read—‘ Know him, always was 
a ne’er do-well. Give nomore money. Only 
cure for his state is to let him suffer.” 

Of course, the thing which most of all has 
wrought downfall is the use of liquor and, in a 
surprisingly large number of cases in this same 
group must be added the victims of opium, 
morphine, cocaine and other drugs. But 
last of all is that large class who are nothing 
more or less than lazy. Of these the most 
outspoken was an Englishman who came to 
me and, in his broadest brogue, explained 
that he wished me to use my influence to get 
him in an hospital. He had made an applica- 
tion in each one of seven hospitals within the 
city limits and in each case he had been unable 
to persuade the doctors that there was any- 
thing the matter with him. He looked well 
and hearty and I asked him what his trouble 
really was. He explained that he was tired 
and wanted for a week to lie in bed and to 
rest. 

What shall be done with these people? 
The clergy confess their perplexity. They 
realize the pressing need for something to be 
done, and quickly. The problem is becoming 
so large they simply cannot cope with it. 
Perhaps more people have approached them 
during this last year than upon any year be- 
fore, and that in the face of the fact that times 
were never quite so good and there never was 
so little reason why men should be in distress. 
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THE ENGINEERING PROBLEMS OF THE OROYA RAILROAD OF PERU 
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E. C. ROST 


Illustrated from photographs taken by the author 


O leave the hot tropics, eight degrees 
south of the Equator, at eight o’clock 
in the morning and arrive up among 
perpetual snow and glaciers at four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the same day, is a feat that 
can be accomplished only on the Oroya Rail- 
road in Peru, known as the Ferro Carril Cen- 
tral del Peru, without doubt the most wonder- 
ful railroad ever constructed. It was built 
by Americans, Messrs. Meigs and Thorndike. 
The total length of the line from Callao to 
Oroya is one hundred and thirty-eight miles 
and the cost was forty-three millions of dollars 
($43,000,000). In the morning you wear the 
thinnest of linen, in the early afternoon you 
shiver in the heaviest of overcoats. Passenger 
trains leave but twice a week each way. We 
steamed slowly out of the Lima depot at eight 
o'clock in the morning. Our train consisted 
of four cars, built and patterned after the cars 
in use on our great trunk lines, and was drawn 
by an American locomotive. 

At Chosica, thirty-three miles from Lima 
and two thousand feet altitude, we come to the 
first V—a switch system introduced on this 
line. The locomotive draws the cars over one 
section, then runs on to a V-switch and pushes 
the cars over the next section. The entire 
road to the summit being a four-per-cent. 
grade, the great elevation is gained in this 
manner without traveling round and round 
the mountains to make the ascent. This zig- 
zag switch-back system is used over the entire 
line. We pass a few unimportant stations and 
arrive at San Bartolome, forty-seven miles 
away and of four thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-nine feet altitude; here are several side- 
tracks permitting trains to pass each other. 
Four miles from here we cross the famous 
Verrugas bridge, in itself one of the greatest of 
railroad bridges, and built in Philadelphia. 

Skirting a precipice where we see the Rio 
Remac thousands of feet below us, we stop at 
Matucana. The walls of the Andes tower up far 


above the clouds, and between them there cuts 
a ravine ora bottomless abyss. How man ever 
surveyed such a road seems beyond solution. 
In some places on these all but perpendicular 
walls there is no foothold for even an 
animal. Here the surveyors were slung over 
the cliffs and held suspended by a rope from 
above, with a rocky floor thousands of feet 
below them. It has been said that Vesuvius, 
if it were dropped into some of the crevices 
here, would be practically lost to view. 

The engineering problems accomplished are 
amazing. In one section the road-bed was 
once the bottom of the raging torrents of the 
Remac before a tunnel was constructed per- 
mitting these volumes of water to pass below. 

After passing San Mateo, a modern Amer- 
ican-built steel bridge spans the torrents of the 
river Remac, the bridge spans suspended 
from the opposite mouths of two tunnels. 
A little farther on is a narrow pass with such 
huge walls towering above us on either side 
that the sky is shut out, giving an effect‘ milar 
to that within a tunnel, when the entrance 
becomes smaller, and finally cannot be seen. 

Toward the summit we look up toward white 
snow and green glaciers, then—although we 
are near the Equator—all is hidden by a sudden 
snow-squall which in a few moments passes 
over us. A sudden turn in the road reveals the 
entrance to the Galera tunnel. Half way 
through this one and one-half mile tunnel we 
pass the place where the acme of railroading 
has been reached, fifteen thousand six hundred 
and sixty-five feet in a perpendicular line above 
the level of the sea or one thousand four hun- 
dred and forty-five feet higher than the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak in Colorado, on a level with 
the Summit of Mont Blanc in Switzerland. 

The real interest centres, however, in the re- 
turn trip, if one is so fortunate as to fall into 
the good graces of the superintendent—and he 
is a most hospitable person who, in my case, 
not only sent the American road-master with 
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THE HUGE WALLS TOWERING ABOVE ON EITHER 
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me but also furnished me with a “hand-car’ 
which from Galera tunnel runs by its own 
momentum to the Pacific shores; this gave us 
the opportunity of stopping whenever we 
chose to make photographs. We left the 
Atlantic side of the tunnel in a blinding snow- 
storm, our car being pushed by an Indian to 
the centre of the tunnel where the descent 
begins. From here we rushed through darkness 
and soon found ourselves at the Pacific en- 
trance of the tunnel and the weather condi- 
tions entirely changed. Here wasa bright sun, 
crisp air and an azure sky above. We were 
soon overtaken, however, by several snow- 
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squalls and for that reason I later on made a 
second trip. Then it was that I enjoyed the 
most remarkable experience I ever had, our 
car making in some places easily sixty miles an 
hour. 

One can coast from the tunnel one 
hundred and six miles to sea level, dashing at 
lightning speed through dark tunnels, over a 
bridge, then around curves so sharp that only 
a few feet ahead are seen at one time, then 


- skirting the precipice at the foot of which dash 


mad torrents, the scenery dashing by as if 
enveloped inafog. A stone may have lodged 
on the road-bed, a goat or llama may be strol- 
ling there. and should your little car strike 


IN THE HEART OF THE ANDES 


One of the many tunnels may be seen at the left 
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Looking out from one tunnel into the open, and through a tunnel 
beyond into the farther open air 


such an obstruction it must be derailed and 
perchance rolled down some abyss. 

From Oroya, the Eastern terminal of th. 
road, one continues his travels on mule-back 
the only method of transportation. Some 
eighty miles from here and some four thousan 1 
feet higher up in the world are the famous 
Cerro .de Pasco mines, the highest mining 
establishment on the globe, and where are 
the very headwaters of the mighty Amazon. 
Concessions have been granted to continu 
the railroad from Oroya to the Pasco regions 
and surveys have been made. 

The object in building the Oroya road was 
to carry the traffic from the eastern slopes of 
the Andes to the sea coasts, as well as immense 
quantities of various ores from different points 
along the line. The road is of regulation 
broad gauge and from the sea coast to the 
summit an even four-per-cent. grade; the 
fuel used is petroleum. 

Certainly the Oroya Railroad is a moving 
panorama of the combined wonders of nature 
and remarkable engineering. 


WHERE THE RAILROAD RACES WITH THE RIVER REMAC 

















WORLD-WIDE LESSONS FROM KANSAS 


FARMS 


HOW TIE AGRICULTURAL 


HELPED FARMERS ALL OVER THE 


EXPERIENCE OF A SINGLE 


STATE HAS 
EARTH BY THE INTELLIGENT USE 


MADE OF IT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE 


CLARENCE 


HE fame of Mr. F. D. Coburn, the 
Secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture, is world-wide among 

persons who take an intelligent interest in 
farming. He is as well known in several 
European countries as he is in many parts of 
the United States. His books are used in 
Australia. Inquiries come to him from all 
parts of the world. His name signed to a 
crop report is a certificate of accuracy, and it 
has caused grain markets to fluctuate. 

When Mr. Coburn took the position which 
he npw holds it was, to a great extent, a cleri- 
cal office. He had himself, for thirty-six 
years, been a farmer, and the mere collection 
and publication of statistics did not satisfy 
him. He put new ideas into the office. He 
knew the practical side of farming, and he 
began to collect material which would give aid 
to the farmer in his every-day work. 

Soon after he became secretary there was a 
shortage in the corn crop all over the country, 
but there was an abundance of wheat. The 
general feeding of wheat to live stock was a 
new idea, and the farmers wished to know 
whether it could be done profitably and what 
would be the effect on the stock. Mr. Coburn 
secured the names of perhaps fifty good 
farmers who had tried feeding wheat and he 
obtained a statement of the experience of 
each. These, with a number of strong 
articles by specialists on kindred subjects, he 
published in a pamphlet for free distribution. 
This marked the beginning of a series of quar- 
terly reports on subjects of interest to farmers 
which have come to be known as Coburn’s 
“Red-Line’’ series. The knowledge gained by 


the farmers of Kansas from this first report 
on the feeding of wheat to farm animals was 
worth tens of thousands of dollars to them. 


BY 


H. MATSON 


Ten years ago alfalfa was only. slightly 
known east of the Rockies; today it covers 
thousands of acres in many of the Western 
States and is one of the most profitable. crops 
raised. Mr. Coburn didit. He knew from per- 
sonal experience the value of the plant. He 
knew that it yielded two, three and four crops 
of the finest hay every summer, besides a valu- 
able crop of seed. He knew that its roots 
penetrated to a depth where dry weather 
could not affect them, thus making it an 
admirable crop for those regions where the 
rainfall is uncertain. This information he 
published in another pamphlet, together with 
the experience and the advice of a number 
of pioneer alfalfa growers. ‘The result of this 
pamphlet has been an immense increase in 
the alfalfa acreage, not only in Kansas but in 
all the Western States, and alfalfa has added 
millions of dollars to the wealth of the farm- 
ers. Last year many farmers in Kansas 
cleared from $40 to $70 an acre from their 
alfalfa fields. Since the alfalfa pamphlet 
was issued Mr. Coburn has-followed it with a 
more exhaustive copyright work on the same 
subject. 

The production of beef in the West re- 
ceived a considerable impetus and its quality 
was improved by the publication by . Mr. 
Coburn of a pamphlet which he called ‘‘ The 
Beef Steer (and His Sister).”’ He spent 
several years himself in cattle-feeding and 
he understands it from practical experience. 
He supplemented his own knowledge by 
material gleaned from men of long experience. 
He edited this material and assured himself 
of its accuracy. The pamphlet told what 
kind of cattle are best for beef, what kind of 
feed to give them to produce the best results, 
where the flesh should be put on the animal 
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to bring fancy prices, how to do it, and the 
reasons for all these things. This pamphlet 
gave new ideas to thousands of farmers who 
feed cattle for beef in a small way and enabled 
them to produce, with the same amount of 
feed, high-grade steaks worth from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents a pound in a normal 
market, instead of tallow and low-grade meats 
worth only three and four cents a pound. 
The high-priced beef lies along the animal’s 
back, and anyone can understand that a 
broad-backed animal, which has utilized its 
food in increasing its aggregate of sirloin and 
porter-house, is far more valuable than the 
narrow-backed animal of perhaps the same 
weight but which has utilized its food in the 
production of tallow. Mr. Coburn encour- 
aged the farmers to produce the broad- 
backed kind. 

These are only a few of nearly a score of 
Mr. Coburn’s works. They are prized by 
farmers because they deal with the practical 
side of farming instead of the theoretical. 
They mean dollars and cents to the farmer. 
They do not deal with generalities but with 
practical details. This is the difference be- 
tween Mr. Coburn’s work and that of many 
other agricultural secretaries. 

Every three months the Kansas secretary 
issues one of these hand-books on some agri- 
cultural subject. A few of those issued thus 
far are ‘‘Corn and the Sorghums, ”’ their culti- 
vation, utilization, and value for grain and 
forage; ‘‘The Helpful Hen,’’ her management 
and the marketing of her products; “Cow 
Culture, ’’ devoted to practical dairy interests 
as adapted to the average farm; ‘‘The Plow, 
Cow, and Steer,” explaining practical meth- 
ods of cultivating the soil and _ utilizing 
farm and animal products so as to bring in 
greater returns to the farmer; “Pork Pro- 
duction, ’’ devoted to the rearing and market- 
ing of the Kansas hog; ‘‘ The Modern Sheep,” 
a treatise on the advantages and possibilities 
of sheep husbandry in Kansas; “The Horse 
Useful,”’ devoted to the interests of those 
who breed, care for, use and appreciate the 
horse, and to the horse himself—his im- 
proved breeding and more humane treatment; 
“Forage and Fodders,” a discussion of the 
production, uses and values of various forage 
plants; ‘‘Dairying in Kansas,’’ a niore ex- 
tensive treatise on the dairying industry than 
“Cow Culture”; “Short-horn Cattle” and 
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“Hereford Cattle,’’ each devoted to the his- 
tory, breeding and merits of these two breeds. 

Besides these, Mr. Coburn is the author 
of two copyright works. One of these, 
“Swine Husbandry,” was written thirty 
years ago while the author was living on 
his Franklin County farm, where he had 
access to little more than his own ob- 
servations; yet the publishers of this work 
assert that “from the date of its first publica- 
tion it has had no successful competitor and 
has maintained its place as a standard au- 
thority upon the subject which it treats.”’ 
Its value lies in the practical knowledge of 
the author. The other is a work on the cul- 
tivation of alfalfa and kindred plants, already 
referred to. 

Mr. Coburn’s latest work is devoted to 
wheat-raising, and the manner in which he 
secured the matter contained in it explains 
why his department has attained its reputa- 
tion for accuracy. First he wrote to the 
county treasurers in all the wheat-producing 
counties in Kansas, asking for the names of a 
half-dozen of the largest and most successful 
wheat-growers of the county. To each of 
these he submitted a list of questions cover- 
ing the whole subject of wheat-raising, in- 
cluding cost, methods and profits. When 
these questions were answered, the answers 
were arranged into straightforward state- 
ments, signed by each wheat grower. Each 
man’s statement was then returned to him 
and he was asked to make any additions or 
corrections in it that he wished to make. 
The best one hundred and twenty of these 
statements form the body of the treatise on 
wheat-raising. It is the most authoritative 
work on the subject that could be compiled. 
It contains, besides a great fund of other 
kindred matter, the experience of one hundred 
and twenty men who have, for the past 
twenty or thirty years, raised from one 
hundred acres to fifteen thousand acres of 
wheat each. 

Thirty-five years ago, Mr. Coburn went to 
Kansas. He walked across the Missouri 
River on the ice one February day, and made 
his way to Franklin County, where he began 
his life as farm hand. Since then he has been 
at work. He could not enjoy himself if he 
were idle. He spends twelve or fourteen 
hours a day at his desk. If there were a 
labor union of agricultural secretaries he would 
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be disciplined for working overtime. He was 
born in Jefferson County, Wisconsin, fifty-six 
years ago. When he began his work as a 
farm hand, his wages amounted to twelve 
dollars a month. His duties were to care for 
cattle. This was the beginning of a practical 
knowledge of agriculture and live-stock hus- 
bandry, from which the farmers, not only of 
Kansas, but of every other State in the Union, 
are today reaping great benefits. 

Three or four years after coming to. Kansas 
he bought a farm of his own, digging out of the 
soil the money to pay for it, and there he 
lived tor twelve years, accumulating by ob- 
servation and experience the knowledge 
which was destined to make him useful to 
mankind. In 1880 he was called from his 
farm to Topeka by a telegram to do some 
work for the Kansas State Board of Agricul- 
ture, which had been attracted by some of 
his writings on farm topics, and his work was 
done so well that soon afterwards he was 
unanimously elected secretary of the Board. 
But he did not then remain long and he be- 
came the editor of a live-stock journal. 
Twelve years later he was recalled by the 
board to become its secretary and executive 
officer, and at every biennial election since 
he has ween unanimously reélected. 

It is one of his hobbies to give his mail his 
personal attention, and that, too, as soon as 
it arrives. He works very rapidly and he 
enjoys it. I sat by his side one day making 
a note of the varied requests which a single 
mail brought to him. The first letter was from 
a Mexican. It was a typewritten communi- 
cation asking for a work on dairying. It con- 
tained a sum of money and an offer to send 
more if necessary. The money was returned. 
The next letter was from a Nebraska man 
who expected to move to Kansas and wanted 
advice about it—likewise literature. He got 
it. The next half-dozen letters were from 
Kansas farmers. Each wanted a report on 
a different subject. Most of them asked for 
personal advice. The next was a neatly 
typewritten letter from a Maryland man, 
cordially thanking Mr. Coburn for one of his 
reports. Five or six requests from Kansas 
farmers came next. Then came a letter 
from a man who wanted himself to give ad- 
vice how to conduct the State Agricultural 
college. Another was from a young man in 
Mexico whom Mr. Coburn previously be- 
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friended. A number of writers wanted seeds, 
but the Kansas department does not deal in 
seeds. Another wanted free trees sent to 
him. He wrote that he could use two thou- 
sand of a certain variety, and he gave minute 
directions for their shipment. Another 
wanted a recipe for killing prairie dogs, and 
still another would like to know how to raise 
Angora goats. All these letters which re- 
quired answers Mr. Coburn laid aside for his 
personal attention; the rest he gave to 
his assistant. The mail is all attended to 
before the day’s work is done. 

Mr. Coburn will not make a crop prediction, 
although he is better qualified to do so than 
any other man in the West. He will make 
no guesses or estimates, and he gives out 
crop figures only after the grain has been 
threshed and the bushels counted. He has 
a system of crop reports, however, which are 
greatly sought after and are eagerly watched 
for by all who are interested in the subject, 
and especially by speculators. They report 
not estimates, but conditions. If Mr. Co- 
burn issues a report that wheat in Kansas 
is in an unusually fine condition, the markets 
of the United States, and probably of Liver- 
pool, will drop unless the report is offset by 
adverse conditions elsewhere. If he- says 
that the condition is poor in Kansas, the 
markets will rise in anticipation of a short- 
age—so great is the faith of the grain specu- 
jJator in his reports. He prides himself upon 
their accuracy. He has two key words— 
work and accuracy. He has on his list of 
correspondents all of the leading farmers of 
Kansas, from thirty to forty in every county. 
Whenever he wishes a report on a certain 
subject—wheat, for instance—he submits a 
list of questions to all these farmers, asking 
for detailed information about wheat con- 
ditions on a certain date. The answers to 
these questions are carefully compiled, and 
from these opinions Mr. Coburn makes his 
report. 

His career has been one of work—thor- 
ough, systematic, helpful, conscientious work. 
One of his associates once said that his idea 
of recreation is a little more work, and he 
instils that idea into his assistants. If the 
duty of the day does not promptly present 
itself, he goes after it. Thus he has accom- 
plished much for the farmers of the West and 
he stands properly high in their esteem. 
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TEACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE 





THE GREAT GROWTH OF THE BUSINESS OF GIVING IN- 
STRUCTION BY MAIL AND THE OPPORTUNITIES, IT 
OFFERS FOR SPECIAL TRAINING IN PRACTICAL STUDIES 


BY 


RUSSELL DOUBLEDAY 


HE great majority of the world’s work- 
ers are equipped with scarcely more 
than a common-school education, 
and are often totally ignorant of the theo- 
retical workings of their own _ business. 
Many a trolley motorman knows little more 
than the workings of his own car, and would 
find difficulty in explaining how the elec- 
tricity that propels it is generated, trans- 
formed, transmitted and measured. The 
mines are full of workmen who are abso- 
lutely ignorant of the systems of ventilation 
and water control that keep the under- 
ground passages fit for existence. 

The crying need for bread for the family 
has put many a youngster at labor when 
he should be still working at the three R’s. 
The youngster also lacks perspective and 
cannot see how necessary early education is, 
and he gladly avails himself of the first op- 
portunity to go to work. 

Public illustrated lectures have done 
much to supply these partly educated or 
totally uneducated people with general in- 
formation, but there is little in them that 
is specific. 

Instruction by correspondence has_ suc- 
ceeded better in rounding out the education of 
those imperfectly equipped and in developing 
trained workers in special lines. 

Education by correspondence can never 
supplant personal instruction, but it has 
made it possible to educate great numbers of 
people who would otherwise be always ig- 
norant of things they would really like to 
know. The new method of instruction (it 
is hardly fifteen years old) has become a 
recognized factor in the business world, and 
has given an uplift to the whole body of 
wage-earners. If a workman is studying 
by correspondence a subject which helps to 


make him more valuable to his employer, the 
interest of the latter is aroused and the man’s 
chances for advancement are greatly in- 
creased. In fact many firms employing 
skilled labor encourage their men by offering 
correspondence-school scholarships at re- 
duced rates and by promising them advance- 
ment, to take up courses that will enable 
them to do a higher grade of work or fit them 
for superintending positions. The growing 
business (for instruction by correspondence 
is a commercial enterprise and unlike most 
educational institutions is a matter of in- 
vestment, not endowment) is due to the 
demand of working people for instruction 
to fit them for higher positions in the work 
in which they are at present engaged, or to 
give them an opportuntiy to get into a more 
congenial occupation. One of the most im- 
portant schools, which has the largest 
number of students on its roll, began through 
the demand of miners for a fuller knowledge 
of the working of mines; from a series of 
practical instruction articles in a mining 
periodical has grown a series of correspon- 
dence courses that includes almost every 
branch of knowledge. Almost without ex- 
ception, however, the courses interest only 
those who are not seeking an aid to better 
positions. 

The student of a correspondence course 
requires great determination and perhaps 
even more application than is shown by 
one who works under a personal instructor. 

All the help of personal supervision and 
class stimulus is denied to the pupil of 
the correspondence cotirses. He studies as 
a rule alone, has to draw on his own en- 
thusiasm and depend on his own determina- 
tion and perseverance. The vague imper- 
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tion papers and corrects his written recita- 
tions inspires scant enthusiasm. A _ great 
majority of those getting an education 
through the mail are workers in mines, in 
railroads, in manufacturing shops and offices. 

It requires great persistence to study alone 
at a lesson after a hard day’s work and with- 
out the aid of personal encouragement. 

A man a little beyond the enthusiasm of 
youth had spent his days shoveling coal into 
an all-devouring furnace; his working hours 
are from 6:30 A. M. to 5:30 P. M.; the day’s 
work is hard and tiring and the end of 
it leaves him weary and sleepy. * He lacks 
education and his whole life has been a 
struggle for existence. Nevertheless he has 
the determination, the intelligence, the am- 
bition to make something of himself. He 
subscribes to a correspondence course and 
after his day’s work is done, in his none too 
attractive home, in spite of much interrup- 
tion and a weary body, he studies his in- 
struction papers, works out his increasingly 
difficult mathematical problems, traces out the 
mechanical charts sent him for his guidance 
and applies them to whatever machinery 
he may have chances to examine. He sends 
in his examination papers when he can, 
notes the corrections and files them away 
for reference. By the time he has finished 
his course and received his certificate from 
the school, the very appearance of the man 
has changed; he has the dignity and the confi- 
dence of one who knows, and knows that he 
knows, and he has the equipment of knowl- 
edge that makes him much too valuable 
a man to work at the mere mechanical 
labor of firing. He soon gets a better posi- 
tion,—work with better pay. This is an 
actual case. Motormen on trolley lines 
have become electrical engineers; coal passers, 
a grade of labor lower than a fireman, have 
become engineers of standing through the 
education gained by home study directed 
through correspondence. Often an entirely 
new line of work has been entered; dry goods 
clerks have become consulting chemists; 
stenographers have become linguists and 
translators; messenger boys have learned to 
keep books and conduct cashiers’ desks—all 
through self-education directed by corre- 
spondence. Many hundreds of thousands have 
already completed courses and several hun- 
dreds of thousands are now at work. 
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The subjects taught by correspondence have 
grown to meet the needs of the students. Lan- 
guages and drawing, engineering and steno- 
graphy, business methods and law—all these 
and the multitude of branches of special 
knowledge are taught; several schools teach 
many different subjects, ranging from elec- 
trical engineering to languages, while others 
confine themselves to but one or two. The 
schools that conduct many different courses 
are practically several separate schools under 
one general management; each branch has 
its own principal and staff of assistants and 
examiners; thus all courses have the advantage 
of individual supervision. 

The methods of the various schools are 
much the same, or are as near alike as the 
subjects taught will admit. 

The student specifies which course he 
wishes to take, and states his knowledge of 
the chosen subject. In general he is advised 
to begin at the beginning, because he may 
be deficient in the rudiments, though, if 
something is known of the subject, the ele- 
mentary part may be passed over quickly. 
The student buys what is called a scholar- 
ship, cash down or on the instalment plan 
(the cost for the course varies greatly, ranging 
from fifteen to seventy-five dollars), which 
entitles him to a complete course of instruc- 
tion in the subject chosen. The first in- 
struction paper is sent him and a blank with 
printed questions for written recitations, and 
in some cases text-books: many schools issue 
instruction papers in the form of pamphlets 
which may be easily carried about. They 
contain lessons in the form of rules or con- 
densed information or mathematical prob- 
lems, which must be studied or memorized. 
When the student has reached the end of 
the section or lesson he is expected to forward 
his recitation to the school; the questions 
answered in the examination papers are so 
arranged that the student must apply the 
knowledge acquired by studying the lesson 
preceding it. There is no way to compel the 
student to recite, but the fact is emphasized 
that only by examinations and correction 
can the full value of the course be secured, 
and as the majority of the students take the 
course for a specific purpose they are glad 
to get all the benefit possible. 

The “recitation” is sent to the instructor 
of the school under whose particular branch 
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it comes, is corrected by him not only from 
the technical standpoint but also for general 
style, grammar, penmanship and composi- 
tion, so that the work of the student is kept 
up to a high standard in every direction. 
This is especially valuable to the student 
who has not had the advantages of a _ thor- 
ough common-school education. The reci- 
tation papers are returned with the correc- 
tions plainly marked and whatever sugges- 
tions and special instructions may be neces- 
sary for the study of the next lesson. Some 
schools send the second instruction paper 
only after the first has been mastered, 
completing one task before another is 
taken up, thus insuring a high  stand- 
ard of scholarship. 

The directors of correspondence schools 
claim that everything teachable can be 
taught by correspondence with the aid 
of modern ingenuity and modern de- 
vices. Provided the student is earnest 
in his desire to learn, and has the deter- 
mination to finish the course conscien- 
tiously, the instructors guarantee a_ thor- 
ough education in almost any line the stud- 
ent may choose. The determination required 
to study by one’s self is the first requisite: the 
whole system is based on that. The instruction 
papers, convenient in form, clearly written, 
contain the very gist of the information 
needed and are so arranged that the student 
is carried onward by easy stages; the written 
recitations help greatly to fix the essential 
points in mind and aid the student in writ- 
ing, composition and punctuation (the ex- 
amination papers are corrected on every 
point, whether the subject of the lesson be 
steam engineering or pedagogy); the instruc- 
tion papers are always on hand for reference 
and the examination papers being returned 
to the student may also be used for reference 
and point the moral of his former mistakes. 
All these advantages approach, it is said, the 
benefits of a personal instructor and the 
incentive of rivalry; certainly the results 
obtained seem to bear this out. 

Very ingenious are the methods employed 
to teach some of the subjects through the 
mails. It would seem to be impossible to 
teach languages satisfactorily, yet the writer 
heard, at one school, the reproduction of the 
voice of a student in California who had been 
studying but two months. The accent, 
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as far as the hearer could judge, was well 
nigh perfect, for the teacher could make 
but two corrections; this student had had no 
personal instruction whatever, he got his 
knowledge of the language (German) sound, 
construction and accent entirely from the 
instruction books and the phonographic 
lessons of the correspondence school. A 
complete phonographic outfit is furnished 
each student, phonograph with receiver and 
recorder and lesson and blank record cylinders. 
With each lesson-book which teaches the 
student to read the language is sent a lesson- 
record which, when put on the phonograph, 
gives a distinct reproduction of the sounds 
which the student is at the same time learning 
by sight from the book. By a clever device 
any letter or word may be repeated till the 
hearer is perfectly familiar with the whole 
lesson. When the pupil thinks he under- 
stands the part well enough he talks his exer- 
cise into the phonograph; this record is sent 
on to the school where it is listened to by the 
principal there and corrected by him. The 
mistakes are pointed out and he is referred 
back to the instruction paper or to the corre- 
sponding record where the mistake is made 
very evident. Beside the phonograph reci- 
tation a written exercise is sent at the same 
time, so that the student’s knowledge of the 
language both through sight and sound may 
be correct. 

Designing is taught by means of plates of 
historic ornaments which are copied until the 
student is familiar with them and his technique 
is fairly good; then he is required to use his 
own ideas in the combining of these 
designs and through entirely original de- 
signs. In each case, whether mechanical 
or freehand drawing, bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy or civil engineering, the recitations sent 
by mail are the means by which the school 
are kept informed of the student’s progress, 
and his interest and the quality of his work 
are kept up. 

It can be truthfully said that education by 
correspondence, whether for the beginner, 
for the worker, or for the collegian who wishes 
to take a post-graduate course, is but just 
beginning. That it will take the place of 
schools and colleges is not to be thought of, 
but there is no doubt that it helps great 
numbers of people, and especially people 
who work . 
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HOW NEW JERSEY DERIVES MORE THAN HALF THE STATE’S INCOME 
FROM FEES FROM CORPORATIONS—THE WORKINGS OF THE LAW 
THAT HAS ENTICED MOST OF THE GREAT CORPORATE ORGANIZATIONS 


BY 


S. McREYNOLDS 


HE industrial American, whether he 
I desires to mine copper in Michigan, 
to exploit the Philippines or Porto 
Rico, to cut lumber in New Mexico, to operate 
a line of steamers on the Great Lakes, to man- 
ufacture steel products in Illinois, to buy furs 
in Alaska or to run a chain of restaurants in 
New York, goes to the little city of Trenton, 
New Jersey, for a charter. So also go the 
wolves of commerce with a view to profits on 
the Exchange rather than to legitimate earn- 
ings; so also the foxes and the lynxes of trade, 
who plan the disposition of finely litho- 
graphed stock certificates and bonds for “de- 
velopment purposes,’’ which are intimately 
associated with their own private purses. 
The astounding proportions to which this 
business of charter-giving has grown is in- 
dicated by these figures from the official re- 
ports: 


No. CHar-  FILinc ANNUAL 
YEAR TERS FEES FRANCHISE 

GRANTED (approximate) Tax 
1896 834 $75,000 $707,430 
1897 1,059 100,000 707,034 
1898 1,103 150,000 830,689 
1899 2,181 700,000 950,034 
Ig00 1,987 400,000 1,494,587 
IgoOI 2,347 560,000 1,628,958 


Even this table fails to give an adequate 
idea of the income to the State from this 
source, for the rate of taxation diminishes 
with the increase of capitalization, and the 
tendency in later years has been toward the 
consolidation of corporations that had been 
formerly chartered. For instance, the year 
1901 showed an increase of eighteen per cent. 
over the previous year in the number of char- 
ters issued, while the total capitalization of 
the companies incorporated was in 1900 
$1,296,897,585; and in 1901 $2,907,390,530— 
an increase of 125 per cent. The revenue 


derived from these corporations for filing 
fees and franchise taxes alone (which is ex- 


clusive of all taxes on real and personal 
property) is already sixty per cent. of the 
total revenue of the State and bids fair in a 
few years at the present rate of increase to 
relieve the citizens of all State taxes. It has 
even been predicted as a possibility that an 
annual dividend may at some time be paid 
to the citizens of the State. 

The corporation laws of New Jersey 
prove alluring because they appeal pri- 
marily to the promoters, the organizers 
and the ground-floor holders rather than 
to the mass of the investors who ac- 
quire their stock later. There are impor- 
tant exceptions to this sweeping inference, 
but on reading the Corporation Act one can- 
not fail to note that express provision is 
made for nearly every species of selfish manip- 
ulation and tyranny by the directorate and by 
larger holders. 

For instance, the voting power may be 
limited to the holders of large blocks of 
stock or to the holders of preferred stock 
alone, and this reservation need not be stated 
in the stock certificates. This power en- 
ables the incorporators to exercise unlimited 
sway in the election of the directorate and 
the determination of the policy of the con- 
cern. 

The directors have power to make assess- 
ments on all stock that is not floated at par, 
and, if the payments are not promptly met, 
to sell the stock at auction. In most States 
the “freezing out’ of impecunious stock- 
holders must be accomplished by continuously 
omitting dividends or by depressing the 
value of the securities on the exchange until 
the little holder is forced or frightened into 
selling. That method, of course, is com- 
plicated and permits the holder to receive 
something for his stock when it is sold. The 
New Jersey law renders the process simpler. 
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By making the assessment’ large enough, the 
whole selling price may be absorbed by the 
assessment and the “lamb” left penniless. 
There is a most significant exception to this; 
bonus stock which is usually issued to pro- 
moters of preferred stock is not assessable. 

It is likewise lawful in New Jersey for a 
promoter to sell his own private property to 
a corporation that he has been instrumental 
in forming. This must be done through the 
board of directors, but the law expressly 
provides, if the property be taken at an ex- 
cessive price, that there shall be no appeal 
from the decision of the directors and they 
are not personally liable for the loss to the 
stockholders. Furthermore, if there be a 
lack of funds to make payment, the never- 
failing device of a bond issue is at hand. 
There is no limit to the amount of bonded 
indebtedness which a New Jersey corporation 
may assume. 

Frequently the bonds of a corporation be- 
come immensely more valuable than its pre- 
ferred stock, and the holders of preferred 
stock would like to exchange their shares 
for bonds. The laws of New Jersey forbid 
the issue of bonds below par, but they must 
be issued to retire depreciated preferred 
stock. Again, it is sometimes desirable to 
secure a majority of the stock in a corpora- 
tion in order to direct its policy toward some 
private end, but the holders are not disposed 
to sell; or traders on the exchange may find 
that a stock in which they are interested is 
too abundant to be manipulated, but to at- 
tempt to buy it outright might require funds 
beyond their disposal or cause an upward 
movement in the price that would defeat 
their ends. The amount of stock must be 
reduced. The solution of all of these dark 
problems is found in the law’s permission to 
issue bonds without limit and to exchange 
them for preferred stock; and the execution 
of these schemes has been the Midas-touch 
that has created many of the astounding 
fortunes at which we now gape in wonder. 

Again, great power is conferred by the 
New Jersey law on the directors of a cor- 
poration by giving them the right to amend 
the by-laws without the consent of the stock- 
holders. Since it is in the by-laws that all 
tights and duties are defined, the directors 
can, by disfranchising the stockholders and in- 
creasing their own powers, render themselves 
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practically omnipotent. But such undue 
authority is frequently withheld from the 
directors and preferred holders by the articles 
of incorporation. 

A State that seeks the business of granting 
corporation charters may defeat its own 
ends by being over-zealous in patterning its 
laws to suit the designs of promoters. States 
have reputations to maintain in this respect, 
and, when they have once become disreputa- 
ble, people refuse to invest in projects that 
they have chartered. By a series of accidents 
or by an unexampled wisdom, the Legislature 
of New Jersey has in this respect followed a 
midway path. 

The reasons usually assigned for the popu- 
larity of the New Jersey law are, first, the 
greater scope of the charters that are granted, 
for there is no limit to the kinds of business 
in which a corporation may engage, except 
that ordinary commercial companies are 
forbidden to operate railroads in the State or 
to conduct a banking business, though they 
may own either railroad or bank stock. The 
president of one great industrial company 
who would naturally have taken a charter 
in Illinois came to New Jersey because the 
Illinois law forbids one home corporation 
from owning stock in another and it was 
necessary that this company should be in- 
terested in both railroad and steamship 
lines. Again, the laws of Pennsylvania 
prohibit extra-State corporations from own- 
ing more than one hundred acres of land in 
the State, though they may hold stock in 
home corporations that own any amount. 
Had this company been incorporated in 
Illinois it would thus have been impossible 
for it to hold, either directly or through the 
stock of another corporation, any quantity 
of Pennsylvania land. All the so-called 
trusts are excluded from West Virginia by a 
law limiting the capitalization of any cor- 
poration to $5,000,000. Michigan limits the 
capitalization according to the nature of the 
business conducted, and so with other States; 
but New Jersey fixes no maximum either 
to capitalization or to bonded indebtedness. 

It was formerly customary for charters to 
be limited to a specified period, say twenty- 
five or fifty years, but now New Jersey ex- 
tends them to eternity—“ perpetual charters” 
they are called—a manifest necessity to 
the recent gigantic “‘industrials’’ whose con- 
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tracts and bonds mature in thirty or forty 
years. 

Low taxation is a reason frequently as- 
signed for incorporating in New Jersey. As 
a prominent New York banker expressed it, 
“I, as a New York man, send my corpora- 
tions to New Jersey for the reason that the 
State has a financial surplus in its treasury 
and therefore will not be driven to squeeze 
my corporations to make up a deficiency. 
The State of New York sometimes has a deficit 
in some of its departments of government and 
its officials sometimes sit up at night to see 
how they can squeeze money out of my cor- 
porations. ”’ 

Yet the tramp corporations that wander 
from the States of their creation promiscu- 
ously over the wide world, going hither or 
thither as business or necessity attracts or 
drives them, are not permitted by the New 
Jersey statutes as they are by South Dakota’s 
for instance. The New Jersey laws ex- 
pressly provide that every corporation shall 
maintain its “principal office’ within the 
State, where the stock and transfer books 
shall be kept open to the inspection of any 
stockholder at all times during the usual 
hours of business and where legal process 
may be served on the representative of the 
corporation. It goes even further and com- 
mands that the office address, street and 
number be registered with the Secretary 
of State and that a sign announcing that it 
is the principal office of the said corporation 
shall be conspicuously displayed at the en- 
trance. 

With 9,500 corporations created by the 
State since 1896, and with the prospect of in- 
creasing thousands yearly, one would expect 
that under such a law office space and clerks 
would be at a premium in the State. But 
the law has given growth to one of the queer- 
est freaks in all the business world. They 
are known as “Corporation Agencies’ or 
“Trust Companies,.’ and probably have no 
counterpart elsewhere. One of these agen- 
cies alone will maintain the “principal office” 
of hundreds of corporations at once and 
comply with every requirement of the law. 
They are in effect enormous bookkeeping 
concerns conducted on the codperative plan 
by a host of corporations. Massive libraries, 
as it were, of stock books may be seen there, 
in charge of an army of scribes who register 
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and post the transfers of stock daily that a 
correct record may be available for the in- 
spection of stockholders. 

Outside, at the entrance, is the stereotyped 
legend, ‘Principal Office of,” etc., with a 
register of the companies represented. These 
names are necessarily in small characters, 
but even then it not infrequently happens 
that the list threatens to require more space 
than there is facade to the company’s build- 
ings. The constant modification of these 
lists, necessitated by the creation of new cor- 
porations and the dissolution of old, has led 
to the invention of an elastic sign, in which 
separate slabs with the names printed thereon 
may be inserted and removed at pleasure, so 
that the catalogue may be kept constantly 
up-to-date. 

At the entrance of the New Jersey Cor- 
porations Agency in Jersey City are the 
names of nearly seven hundred corporations, 
whose total capital aggregates more than a 
billion dollars. The Corporation Trust Com- 
pany of the same city boasts of more than 
1,200 “principal offices” with a capitalization 
of between $3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. 
The New Jersey Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of Camden has on its doors 770 names. 

Stockholders’ meetings must all be held 
within the State. The corporation agencies 
are thus forced to add another to their anoma- 
lous functions. To the rear of, and usually 
inaccessible save from the main office, one 
finds a number of large airy rooms, furnished 
alike with massive library chairs and tables 
and equipped with rolling partitions, so that 
they may be made small or large. European 
hotels, one might call them, for artificial, 
charter-created persons only. Around these 
tables, at the meetings of stockholders or 
directors or at private conferences of the 
financial monarchs of the world, the history 
of the present industrial era is mapped out. 

Of the score of thousands of corporations 
holding New Jersey charters, a comparatively 
small proportion really maintain permanent 
offices in the State as required by law; and 
many an attorney supplements his income by 
passively assisting in the evasion of the statute. 
Professional promoters receive permission 
when applying for a charter to use the name 
of the attorney as the resident agent of the 
corporation. The charter secured by this 
means, the incorporators repair to the attor- 
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ney’s office, elect directors and call upon their 
newly appointed agent, who has held his 
position for it may be scarcely fifteen minutes, 
to resign. He complies, receives a fee for his 
services and is absolved from all further re- 
sponsibility. His name and office go down 
in the record and are published in the annual 
report of the Secretary of State as the agent 
and principal office of the corporation; but 
so long as the operations of the company are 
confined to some remote State or territory 
the fact that he displays no sign or keeps no 
stock books is ignored and no one has a suffi- 
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cient interest in the matter to make a com- 
plaint. 

There is a widespread sentiment in the 
Western States, which have been the scene 
of most of the anti-trust legislation, that 
New Jersey in framing her laws so as to facili- 
tate the formation of monopolistic combina- 
tions to prey on the nation at large has been 
guilty of little less than treachery to her 
sister States. That she has facilitated the 
formal union of formerly competitive in- 
terests is beyond dispute, but that practically 
the same result would have been achieved 
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without her aid is no less true. If, after a 
century of competition, commercial interests 
have learned that more is to be gained by 
working together than by opposing each other, 
of what avail is legislation ? 

The officials at Trenton are most strenuous 
in denying that the State has made laws with 
a view to inviting corporate business. They 
say that the Legislature has simply on general 
principles attempted to frame a good corpora- 
tion act, and that the corporation business 
has come merely as an incidental result. 
But on the floor of the Legislature it has been 
freely admitted that the laws have been 
adapted especially to the needs of prospective 
incorporators, with a view to fees and fran- 
chise taxes. Two or three members in the 


House lately referred by way of illustration | 
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VAULT OF THE NEW JERSEY GUARANTEE AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
Showing stock books of nearly 1,000 corporations. Mr. Hewitt made 
this photograph by the light of a thirty-two candle-power electric 


light after an exposure of an hour 


to a recent amendment which was passed at 
the express instance of the United States 
Steel Corporation’s promoters, which, it was 
said, threatened to go elsewhere for its charter 
if the law were not enacted, and as one of 
the members remarked, “ It was such a big one, 
we didn’t want to miss it."" The amendment 
was to the effect that whereas a former regula- 
tion required the assent of two-thirds in in- 
terest of the stockholders in order to make 
alterations in the charter, etc., thereafter 


such action might be taken on the assent 
of two-thirds in interest of those present at 
the meeting. The steel interests feared that 
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with a billion dollars of stock scattered world 
wide it would be difficult to get two-thirds of 
it represented at any meeting. 

That popular prejudice will always be ap- 


ONE OF THREE DIRECTORIES 


Of the New Jersey Corporation, Guarantee & Trust Company 
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peased by the magnificent income which the 
State now derives from the licenses and fees 
of the corporations is quite doubtful. Evi- 
dently the time is coming when the great in- 
dustries will be united and organized into 
fewer units. When that stage is reached, 
one of the most fruitful sources of income, 
viz.; filing fees, will be materially reduced. 
Then New Jersey may cease to seek for corpor- 
ation business. The legal rights of by far 
the larger part of the organized wealth of the 
country will then be in her hands subject to 
repeal at any time, for in order to avoid the 
effect of the Dartmouth College decision, the 
State has, by statute, reserved the right to 
repeal or amend her Corporation Act at any 
time. Then the cupidity which in the past 
has led her to pander to the trust magnates 
may become a weapon in the hands of dema- 
gogues. Thus the receipt of the State’s in- 
come from such an unusual source rather than 
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DIRECTORS’ MEETING ROOM: 


Large financial deals have been put through in this room. 
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from taxes paid by private citizens has its 
present advantages; but it may have its 
future dangers. 

In the meantime it is not surprising that 
Delaware should become envious of the 
golden stream pouring into the treasury of 
New Jersey and take over bodily the latter’s 
corporation act—except that, whereas New 
Jersey’s tax is one-tenth of one per cent. of 
all stock outstanding up to the sum of $3,000,- 
ooo, Delaware’s tax is one-twentieth of one 
per cent.; and, whereas New Jersey as- 
sesses one-twentieth of one per cent. for all 
stock issued in excess of $3,000,000 and less 
than $5,000,000, Delaware demands but one- 
fortieth of one per cent, and so on through 
the scale. But financiers are dubious of such 
sudden camp-meeting conversions and con- 
tinue to go to New Jersey, whose hospitality 
is a tradition of so many years that they have 
little fear of a reversal of policy. 
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The Directors of United States Steel and other corporations meet here 











AN AMERICAN THRESHER AT WORK ON THE PAMPAS 


tee UNITED STATES 





IN LATIN 


AMERICA 


A LAND OF PROMISE UNREALIZED—THE ATTITUDE OF SOUTH 
AMERICANS TOWARD THE UNITED STATES— THE  PROG- 
RESS OF TRADE AND THE CONSERVATISM THAT LIMITS 
IT—OPPORTUNITIES FOR “AMERICAN CAPITAL IN BANKING, 


SHIPPING, RAILRGADS, CANALS AND INNUMERABLE INDUSTRIES 


WILLIAM BULFIN 


7 OW are things with you in Buenos 
Aires?” said a leading merchant in 
New York last year to an Argentine 
friend of mine who was on a business visit to 
the United States. And without waiting for 
a reply he went on, ‘You Brazilians are a 
lively people !” 

“In Buenos Aires,’ said the visitor, “we 
are not Brazilians. We are Argentines. 
Although,’’ he added humorously, ‘‘up here 
I find that you make geographical and polit- 
ical readjustments of our continent on a scale 
that is bewildering.” 

“Well,” said the merchant, ‘‘ very likely we 
do mix you up somewhat now and then, but 


I expect you people are generally a good deal 
mixed up yourselves. You seem to have a 
revolution there every other morning before 
breakfast.” 

This epitomizes the point of view of a very 
large class in the United States regarding 
Latin America. It is characteristic of an 
attitude of more or less contemptuous neglect, 
varying now and then to one of more or less 
contemptuous patronage. The Monroe Doc- 
trine had its origin in American enlightened 
self-interest and was proclaimed chiefly for 
the purpose of keeping European Powers from 
becoming dangerous continental neighbors. 
It has been a safeguard to Latin American 











THE LAST TRACE 


The old residence of the Spanish Viceroy in Buenos Aires. 


integrity, but beyond that it does not figure 
as a positive element in Latin American pro- 
gress. The relations at present between the 
two Americas although nominally friendly are 
not cordial. And this is true at a time when 
the prestige and diplomatic influence of the 
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The Government House is in the distance. 
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The street’s pavement is of Trinidad asphalt laid by an American Company 
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OF COLONIAL DAYS 


Modern street leveling has nearly swallowed up the facade 


United States should be paramount in every 
Latin American country. The relations bet- 
ween North and South America should be more 
than friendly by virtue of the many bonds 
of mutual interest which should long since 
have been closely and securely drawn. 
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AT A RIVER PORT IN ARGENTINA 


Loading carcasses of frozen mutton on an ocean liner 


THE RESULTS OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS 


There were high hopes the Pan-American 
Congress which closed in January last would 
do a great deal towards dissipating the dis- 
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trust of the United States which the Spanish- 
American war did so much to engender in the 
Latin American mind. But unfortunately 
no such result has. been achieved. Not only 
is the Congress regarded as a failure in the 
southern continent, but in several countries 
the failure is attributed to the delegates of the 
United States. It will be remembered that 
a project of compulsory arbitration was 
brought before the Congress by the Argentine 
delegates. Chile opposed it. The other 
Latin American countries took sides, there 
being, however, a decided and weighty follow- 
ing behind the Argentine project. The 
United States delegates remained neutral, and 
one of them, Mr. W. I. Buchanan, ex-United 
States Minister to Argentina and Paraguay, 
suggested a middle course which was finally 
adopted. The intervention of Mr. Buchanan 
was tactful and it certainly prevented a dis- 
ruption of the Congress; but, it failed to put 
any check on Chilean Cesarism, which is a 
constant menace to South American peace. 
So long as Chile harbors imperialistic designs 
against Peru and Bolivia and refuses to sub- 





ROSARIO WHARVES IN THE BUSY WHEAT SEASON 
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25 RIO HARBOR 
One of the most beautiful and unhealthful places in the world 


A RAILROAD STATION IN THE ANDES 


Near the Chilean frontier 
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CATTLE MARKING 


mit her litigation with those nations to arbi- 
tration so long will Latin American union be 


impossible. Since the close of the Congress 


the belief has gained ground that Chile would 
have ceded on the issue of compulsory arbi- 
tration, even if her delegates had withdrawn 
from the Congress, were it not for the attitude 
of the United States delegation. 


Between 
this belief and the belief that the United 
States favors the Chilean policy of conquest 
there is, of course onlv a step. During the 
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past few months it has been rather more than 
an open secret that several United States 
Legations in Latin America are in favor of 
Chilean expansion. In Argentina, for ex- 
ample, the general tone of the press, since the 
Congress, has been one of disillusionment not 
unmixed with irritation. Several papers in 
Buenos Aires have gone so far as to assert 
that the alleged favor shown by the United 
States towards the imperial aggressiveness of 
Chile is the outcome of commercial jealousy— 


A FEW COW HIDES DRYING 
At a depot on the Pampas 
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A SHEPHERD’S HUT 


that the strides recently made by Argentina 
in cereal and fresh-meat production have 
brought her into formidable rivalry with the 
United States in the markéts of Europe; and 
that consequently Chilean expansion, which 
can only be achieved by Argentine defeat in 
war, would mean the crippling for an indefinite 
period of the only American competitor whom 
the United States has reason to fear. 


EVIDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES LACKING 


One Sunday afternoon, a few weeks ago, 
I ran across a disgusted New Yorker in Buenos 
Aires. 

“It’s perfectly ridiculous,” he said, “but 
no matter. It will be a relief anyway to get 
it out. New Yorkers are more or less like 
other Americans; they become more patriotic 
when they emigrate. That is my case, at 
least, and I’m not ashamed of it. When a 
fellow is home he may not run much towards 
sentiment and all that, and he sees the Flag 
every other day and doesn’t wonder at it. 
But down here it is different. This is my first 
visit to Buenos Aires in five years and during 








THE PARANA 


SHIPPING ON 
One of the many wheat wharves at Rosario. The bags are slid down 
the chute into the holds of the vessels 





all that time I have been out in the desert. 
After breakfast this morning I said I would 
take a stroll down by the docks and see some 
trim American sailormen and some rakish 
American ships. I was just hankering for a 
look at Old Glory. Well, sir, I walked and 
walked, but never an American ship, and 
never an American flag did I see.”’ 

The latest published reports of the Argen- 
tine Statistical Department are not very ex- 
hilarating reading to an American. During 
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INOCULATING CATTLE ON THE 
AGAINST CARBUNCLE 


PAMPAS 


the twelve months covered by the returns 
before me over one thousand steamers entered 
Argentine ports. Not one of them carried 
the American flag. The shipping returns for 


the year give an aggregate of about 2,000,000 
tons of entries, out of which total the Ameri- 
can flag flew over a meagre 19,000—not the 
The coasting trade of Latin 


hundredth part: 
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THE MEETING OF THE THREE REPUBLICS 


On the upper Parana. The bank over the boat to the left is Argentina; Brazil is in the distance and Paraguay is on the right 
America is done under almost every flag but tury. Fortunately for the foreign trade of 


the one which has protected the continent the United States it is not dependent on 
from the freebooters of a land-hungry cen- American shipping to do its carrying. Bra- 





THE SOUTH AMERICAN NIAGARA 


The falls of the Iguaza, 3,000 metres in width. On the Brazilian side the fall is sixty-four metres and on the Argentine side, fifty-five mctres 
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LUMBER REGION OF THE SOUTHERN ANDES 


As yet practically unworked 
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A CORNER IN THE CENTRAL PRODUCE MARKET LOFTS 


In Buenos Aires, on which there is storage room for 15,000 tons of wool 


zilian coffee finds its largest buyer in the 
United States and the United States has prac- 
tically a monopoly of supplying Brazil with 
flour. Argentina isa flour-producing country, 
but in spite of all her efforts she is unable to 
oust the United States from the Brazilian 
market. The year’s trading with Argentina 


in 1g00 resulted in the United States, selling 


nearly twice as much to Argentina as Argen- 
tina sold to the United States. The total 
exports from Argentina during 1901 reached 
nearly $200,000,000. Out of that total the 
United States took about $7,000,000, or 34 
per cent. During 1901 Argentina’s imports 
totalled about $120,000,000, of which the 
United States sent about $15,000,000, or say 
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FOREST PRIMEVAL IN CORDOBA, ARGENTINA 
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about 124 per cent. These figures are fairly 
representative of the balance of trade which 
obtains between the United States and Latin 
America, with the exception of Mexico and 
the Isthmian states. 

The largest item of United States export 
to South America is lumber, largely spruce and 
pitch pine. Then there is machinery, espe- 
cially agricultural machinery, plows, mowing- 
machines, binders, headers, hay-rakes, pitch- 
forks, seeders, hay-presses and maize-shellers. 
English threshers hold the field, however. 
Out of every 600 threshers imported into the 
Argentine Republic about 90 go from the 
United States, while about 450 go from Eng- 


THE 


STATES IN LATIN AMERICA 


land, but the proportion is changing. The 
American threshers are coming to the front. 
They are more expensive, but it takes four 
men less to work them, and they deliver about 
200 bags per day more than the English 
machines. Out of every 5,000 seeders i 
Argentina, 4,500 have been imported fron 
the United States, and 3,800 out of ever\ 
4,000 binders. The American maize-shelle: 
is the only one known on the pampas. Out 
of 20,000 headers 18,000 were imported from 
the United States into Argentina between 
1895 and 1899. The proportion is still higher 
now. One item in a long list of smaller 
articles sent from the United States deserves 





PEOPLE WITH WHOM THE AMERICAN HAS TO DEAL 


A crowd of the elite at a Sunday afternoon race meeting in Buenos Aires 
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special mention,—patent medicine. Latin 
America is a happy. hunting ground for the 
patent medicine man from the United States. 
Medicine men with infallible cures for every 
human ailment, with Uncle Sam’s speech upon 


. their lips, and with a genius for judicious ad- 


vertising, have stuck posters on both sides of 


the Andes. 


Speaking generally, Jonathan takes very 
little part in transacting the everyday business 
of Latin America. His machinery and other 
hardware generally is imported and sold by 
English and German firms. Jonathan de- 
livers the goods on board ship for spot cash 
and washes his hands of them. When he sells 
a Latin American tramcar or railway coach 
he has done with it, for south of Mexico he has 
little if any interest in the lines on which they 
run. He leaves Latin American banking to 
whomsoever likes.to engage in it. There are 
banks that pay twenty-five per cent., and there 
are enterprises in the export trade that pay 
thirty per cent. and more, but these dividends 
go exclusively to Europe. Jonathan is a great 
manufacturer of cotton goods, but he does not 
push them south of the Isthmus. He is 
apparently over-cautious in all his operations 
which are conducted in the Spanish language. 

Here and there in-Latin America you will 
meet the envoys of Jonathan, but they are all 
too few. In astate observatory is an Ameri- 
can savant over his charts and instruments. 
Here is a noted entomologist from Washington 
studying the locust problem amidst the de- 
vastated wheat fields. At this river’s mouth 
is an‘ American engineer studying currents 
and taking soundings for a Government trying 
to be progressive. In this girls’ normal 
school is an American normal teacher doing 
her best to engraft her national system of edu- 
cation on the institutions of this sub-tropical 
land. Here in this growing rural industry— 
dairy farming, fruit raising, wheat growing— 
you have the versatile, enterprising American 
pioneer, fighting the wilderness with science 
and bending it to his will. But astronomer, 
entomologist, engineer, teacher and colonist 
are respectively isolated. They are too few 
to effect the speedy revolution of a scheme of 
things which was mapped out in the middle 
ages and which has been patched and botched 
in every century since. They are only numer- 
ous enough to show what great things ten 
times their number might accomplish, and 


what helpful and uplifting influences might be 
derived by Latin America from closer social 
as well as commercial relations with the 
United States. 


THE LESSON BEFORE THE AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURER 


The American manufacturer will, in the 
first place, have to take a leaf out of the 
Italian book. The Italian manufacturers 
have carefully studied Latin American taste. 
They did not undertake to teach Brazilians 
or Argentines or Chileans what they should 
wear. They confined themselves to finding 
out what their customers wanted to buy and 
selling it to them. They got out showy and 
not very expensive goods. They sent out 
men of their own to Latin America to open 
houses to push the sale of these goods. They 
adopted the credit system which obtains in 
almost all European commercial dealings 
with Latin America. Finally, by their ex- 
cellent merchant navy they were enabled to 
get low freights and this allowed them to place 
their wares on the market at a price which 
undercut the English, Germans, Belgians and 
French. Some years back Italy was prac- 
tically unknown as a cotton manufacturer in 
the Latin American market: at present she 
holds about one-third of it. 

Here, then, is the lesson for American 
manufacturers and exporters, not only of 
cotton goods, but of various other articles of 
commerce: 


They must consult the taste of the market. 
They must push their goods by sending out 
proper men to establish houses, show stocks 
instead of samples, and do some advertising. 
They must develop a credit system. 
Finally, they must do something to estab- 
lish shipping communication of their own. 


Three months’ practical experience in each 
distributing centre in Latin America would 
suffice to show an expert that with a minimum 
of concession to Latin American taste the 
American textiles could easily become. pop- 
ular. The cost of production undoubtedly 
is in favor of the American manufacturer. 
The necessity of establishing strong American 
commercial houses in Latin America ought 
to be obvious. It is necessary to found big 
wholesale and retail stores and man them 
efficiently. When the right goods are pushed 
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here in the proper way there is always a satis- 
factory result. But too often are the wrong 
men sent out with the right goods. It would 
pay the manufacturers and exporters of the 
United States to send first-class men to repre- 
sent them in Latin America—men who would 
gild a business transaction with the urbanity 
so much prized by Latin Americans, men who 
would take the trouble of studying the lan- 
guage and making themselves acquainted 
with the customs of the different countries. 
The man who depends on “‘smartness”’ alone 
is a commercial calamity for the people who 
employ him. He must be thoroughly straight- 
forward and he must be able to inspire con- 
fidence and win esteem. The Spanish word 
‘“‘simpatico” is translated into English as 
‘“‘sympathetic,’’ but it means a great deal 
more in Spanish than it does in English. 
Amongst other things it means cultured social 
amenity, sympathy with the people, a knowl- 
edge of their language, a decent respect for 
their ways which pleases and flatters, and an 
attitude more or less indulgent to what a 
foreigner may consider their antiquated busi- 
ness methods. In advertising hundreds of 
thousands of American dollars are thrown 
away on worthless publications. Many of 
the publication bureaus or advertising agencies 
in Latin America are quite ready to undertake 
the most delicate and important work, and 
charge a very high commission for so doing; 
but they have neither taste nor insight to 
insure efficiency. It is the worst of bad 
policy for an American house to spend large 
sums of money on advertising in South Ameri- 
ca without sending a capable man to look 
after it. 

Most of the large importing firms in Latin 
America are branches of European houses. 
The home house gives credit to the dealers 
through the branches, and the dealers, having 
credit from the branches, are able to give 
credit to the consumers. Credit of from three 
to five months is a necessity in dealing with 
Latin America, chiefly because Latin America 
is mainly a producer of raw material and has, 
broadly speaking, only one large turn-over of 
money during the year. 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF AMERICAN CONSERVA- 
TISM 


“T am tired of telling my correspondents in 
the United States what they ought to do, and 
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all to no use,’’ was the remark made to me 
recently by a man at the head of one of the 
strongest importing houses in the River 
Plate. ‘‘Every mail brings me the old story, 
and still they wonder they are not doing more 
business. ”’ 

“How do you account for such conserva- 
tism?”’ I asked. 

“T don’t try to account for it,’ he re- 
plied. ‘“‘I am a busy man and I have to 
devote my time to the European firms who 
will do business in a business-like way.’’ 

“Then you think your American corre- 
spondents are standing in their own light?” 
I asked. 

“T am sure of it,” he replied; and taking a 
letter from his office table he went on: “ Here 
is a long letter from an American manufac- 
turer. He offers me (mentioning the article 
and mark) at his lowest terms, which are no 
lower than the cost price in England. The 
English mark, which I have been selling for 
years, is well known here; in fact, it is a house- 
hold word in every River Plate country. 
And you know how far the name of a well- 
established mark goes with our customers. 
What do you think are the terms which my 
American offers me to take up his mark and 
push it? Remember, it has never been heard 
of here. Well, sir, when the English firm 
will give me five months’ credit for an article 
that has been on the market more than a 
quarter of a century, my American will not 
give me a day’s credit for an article which 
not one person in every twenty thousand 
people down here has heard of before. In 
England I get ten per cent. discount for cash: 
my American correspondent offers me two 
and a half! When I took up the English 
article here seven and twenty years ago | 
was made a liberal allowance by the manu- 
facturers for the purpose of advertising. This 
man will not offer a cent. So there you are.” 

“But perhaps you have stated an extreme 
case,”’ I remarked. 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said. ‘‘I could 
cite hundreds of such cases. But I will go 
further. I could show you in my letter-copy- 
ing books dozens of letters written during 
the past ten years to the United States, saying 
that even if the terms of payment were equal 
our orders would still go to Europe.” 

“Prejudice?” I asked. 

“Absolutely no,” he replied, ‘purely 4 
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matter of business interest. Freights from 
the United States are murderous. It is much 
nearer from the River Plate to New York 
than from the River Plate to the Channel 
ports, but the freights from American ports 
are far higher than from any European port. 
And it takes more time to get your goods.” 

At present, however, there are ten non- 
American steamship companies doing the 
carrying trade between the United States and 
the Atlantic seaboard of South America. 
They are said to have formed a trust and 
raised freights. Yet their printed schedules 
show the same rates from American ports 
as from British; one list is copied from the 
other, for there is said to be a community-of- 
interest among the lines on both sides of the 
water. The mail service, too, though some- 
times requiring ten weeks for an interchange 
of letters between, say, the River Plate and 
New York, is based on a schedule of sailings 
that makes no substantial difference in time 
between English and American ports and 
South American ports. Recently a case oc- 
curred in which letters reached the River 
Plate from New York in twenty-two days— 
but owing to various causes there is no cer- 
tainty about the delivery, and letters posted 
in New York on the first of June may pos- 
sibly not be delivered in Buenos Aires until 
the 5th, 6th, or 7th of July. It is even said 
that the longest way round is the quickest 
route for mails between the River Plate and 
the United States and sometimes between 
Rio de Janeiro and New York, if they are 
sent on one of the semi-tramp steamers that 
are never able to keep schedule time, rather 
than on the boats that do keep it. 

Some of the United States mails are sent to 
the River Plate via Rio de Janeiro. At Rio de 
Janeiro the mails are transshipped to the British 
mail steamers going to the Plate, or, through the 
Straits of Magellan, round to the Pacific, calling 
at Montevideo. A merchant at Montevideo 
some time ago sent two orders on the same 
day—one to London, the other to New York. 
Inside of seven weeks he had the goods from 
London in his store. The stock was sold out 
for more than a week before his bill of lading 
came from the United States; and it was 
nearly three weeks after the arrival of the 
bill of lading that the goods came to hand. 
Meanwhile, a second consignment of goods 
was already on its way out from England and 





arrived only sixteen days after the first con- 
signment of American goods. An American 
merchant navy must do the American carry- 
ing trade. Every package of goods that 
leaves an American port on a ship flying a 
foreign flag is more or less handicapped. 


WHAT AMERICAN EXPANSION MAY DO 


But there is a closer relation possible than 
a well-developed trade between South Ameri- 
can countries and the United States, the 
relation which comes with the investment of 
capital. Not many months ago I had the 
pleasure of meeting one of the leading insur- 
ance men of New York who was on a business 
trip to South America. We were speaking 
of the extraordinary American commercial 
prosperity, and he said: 

“We ourselves have scarcely realized it yet. 
It has been so sudden and so immense that 
we have only time for a walk around it. But 
I can tell you two things about it which are 
of importance: one is that a financier on Wall 
Street no longer consults his tape the first 
thing in the morning to find out the latest 
news from London. He plans out his cam- 
paigns on a home basis. Three years ago 
he would not have thought of moving without 
shaping his policy by the London cable. The 
other thing I have to tell you is that the Ameri- 
can securities are coming home: we shall have 
to turn world bankers, and from borrowers 
become lenders. In fact we are at it already.”’ 

I learned some weeks later that before leav- 
ing the Argentine Republic he had offered a 
loan to the Government in the name of his 
company. He had also made arrangements 
by which part of the local profits of his com- 
pany should be locally invested instead of 
being remitted to New York. Since then an 
American financier has been offered the float- 
ing of a Chilean loan; the same capitalist has 
been negotiating the purchase of an Argentine 
railway; the Pan-American Congress has 
passed resolutions regarding the establish- 
ment of American banks; an American syn- 
dicate has obtained a valuable concession 
for the development of an important region 
of Bolivia, and the other day the River Plate 
was metaphorically set in a blaze by the offer 
of a loan of $50,000,000 made to an Argentine 
state bank by an American insurance com- 
pany. 

It is surprising to see so many important 
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men in America giving such scant attention 
to Latin America, while they eagerly discuss 
the future of American enterprise in China. 
It is not astonishing that they should turn 
their attention to the splendid possibilities 
in the valley of the Yangtse Kiang, but it is 
certainly curious to observe what meagre 
interest they take in the valleys of the Orinoco, 
of the Amazon and its branches, of the River 
Plate and its mighty tributary streams and 
of the Rio Negro. Some of the South Ameri- 
can fields of enterprise for capital are partially 
occupied, others are to some extent surveyed, 
but many are still virgin soil. 


THE POSSIBILITIES FOR BANKING 


A bank financed by United States capital 
is conspicuous in most Latin American coun- 
tries by its absence. Even in Mexico the 
leading financial institution is the Banco de 
Londres. There is no American bank yet in 
Latin America fit to be compared to the 
British banks which flourish there. And 
banking is not a precarious business in Latin 
America. For years the London and River 
Plate Bank has paid handsome dividends— 
few of them being under 20 per cent. made on 
a perfectly safe business in discounts and ex- 
change. The London and Brazilian Bank, 
the Tarapaca and Argentina Bank, the British 
Bank of South America, the German Trans- 
atlantic Bank and the French, Spanish and 
Italian banks have been doing a flourishing 
business. Inthe early nineties when an acute 
economic crisis followed by a panic hit the 
River Plate countries, some of the foreign 
banks were severely jolted, but only one of 
them went down, and its fall was due to bad 
management. When the reaction came the 
foreign banks quickly recovered lost ground, 
and ever since their prosperity has steadily 
increased notwithstanding droughts, losses 
in the flocks and herds, occasional revolutions, 
the closing of British ports to Argentine live 
stock and commercial depression. The Pan- 
American Congress passed an important 
resolution regarding the establishment of 
United States banks in Latin America. Such 
banks established at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires, Valparaiso and other centres would 
pay handsome dividends to their share- 
holders, and they would give a great impetus 
to American commerce with Latin American 
countries by the facilities which they would 
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afford to trade. In the Argentine Republic, 
in Brazil, Uruguay and even in Paraguay 
there are great possibilities for rural banking. 
There is also room for a great mortgage bank 
in the River Plate republics. From ten to 
fifteen and eighteen per cent. is paid at pres- 
ent for money advanced on perfectly good 
security. Any bank that would undercut 
such high rates would be offered more safe 
business than it could do. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING NECESSARY AND 
PROFITABLE 


American commerce must make up its mind 
to take charge of its own carrying trade. The 
Pan-American Congress has also passed a 
resolution in this sense, and the sooner that 
resolution takes effective shape the better. 
Rapid and punctual lines of American steam- 
ers between the United States and Latin 
American ports would earn excellent dividends 
without having to recur to commerce-destroy- 
ing tariffs; and the companies would not be 
long in seeing the necessity of putting addi- 
tional ships on their routes to cope with the 
growing trade. If at present there is carrying 
enough to be done to make it worth the while 
of foreign companies to run their ships along 
the coasts of the two Americas, there ought 
to be sufficient inducement to American ship- 
owners to engage in the trade. But the 
present at its very best is only a faint earnest 
of the future. Who can measure the won- 
drous revolution which will be caused in Latin 
America by the Isthmian canal, and by reci- 
procity ? 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NEW RAILROADS 


In the days when the liberated Spanish 
colonies of South America were beginning to 
bask in the sunshine of the Monroe Doctrine 
one William Wheelwright, a New England ship 
captain, was wrecked in the River Plate. He 
was a man of genius, and from the status of a 
penniless castaway he was to become the most 
honored pioneer of South American naviga- 
tion and railway communication. He pro- 
jected the great Central Argentine Railway 
and the equally great Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tionCompany. But he knocked at the door of 
American capitalists in vain, and was obliged 
to seek financial support in London. The 
future Wheelwrights ought to land in South 
America without a shipwreck and American 
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capitalists will be unwise if they allow history 
to repeat itself. The Orinoco, Amazon and 
the great streams which form the River Plate 
have been navigated over and over again by 
American explorers. It is time for some 
American steamboat companies to study this 
field of enterprise for themselves and convince 
themselves of its possibilities. The Orinoco 
flows through some of the most fertile regions 
of the world. The teeming heart of the 
South American continent can be reached by 
the basin of the Amazon or by the basin of the 
Plate, and the pine forests of the southern 
Andes can be reached by the Rio Negro and 
its tributary, the Limay. The Acre region in 
the North of Bolivia is covered with dense 
rubber forests. An American syndicate has 
gained a footing there, much to the-disgust of 
Sefior Luis Galvez, who founded the Republic 
of Acre two or three years ago and defeated 
the Bolivian armies. South of Colombia I 
know of no railway owned by Americans. In 
Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, the Argentine 
Republic, Chile, Bolivia and Peru there will 
be at present writing about 25,000 miles of 
railway, not a mile of which is controlled by 
American capital. But the field for railway 
enterprise in these countries is still wide. In 
Brazil and Argentina alone there is still room 
for 20,000 miles of road. In Bolivia the fieid 
is practically untouched. There is not yet a 
mile of railway between the navigable waters 
of the upper Paraguay and the Bolivian capi- 
tal, La Paz. It is announced that a French 
syndicate has already secured a valuable rail- 
way and colonization concession in Paraguay, 
but there are many thousand square leagues 
of populated country still to be covered. 
Canals are as yet unknown on the Pampas. 
There is a project for the canalization of an 
immense portion of the southern part of 
Buenos Aires Province in order to effect the 
drainage of the low-lying lands that are sub- 
ject to occasional floods. The cheap transit 
which it would afford, if realized, to enormous 
areas of cereal-producing country would give 
a great impetus to agricultural industry. 

In the far south of the continent the valley 
of the Rio Negro is a land of promise. The 
river is navigable for large steamers of light 
draught up to its confluence with the Limay 
and thence to the Andean lake of Nahuel Huapi 
in smaller craft. There is a lumber trade 
along these streams from the forests of the 


Andean foothills and the lower slopes of the 
main range. This trade is as yet only in its 
infancy. Important as the lumber trade is 
likely to become, however, the great factor 
is the development of the Rio Negro Valley 
with its irrigation. Nothing has yet been 
done in this direction so that the field is still 
open: 


INDUSTRIES IN THEIR INFANCY 


There is practically an unlimited field in 
Argentina for industrial enterprise. The 
Andes have as yet been only scratched in the 
search for mineral wealth by the modern min- 
ing engineers. The forests are relatively un- 
explored; there are whole provinces of popu- 
lated country waiting only for railways to 
bring them into touch with the industrial 
progress of the age. There has not yet been 
a single volt of electric power drawn from any 
of the great cataracts of the Parana, one of 
which, the Iguazu, is in the centre of a dis- 
trict capable of producing abundance of raw 
material for textile fabrics. The lumber 
business of Paraguay and the upper Argentine 
provinces, like that of Brazil, is not worked 
to a fourth of its possibilities. The fresh 
meat companies of the River Plate are making 
enormous dividends; and in the Argentine 
Republic alone there is still ample room. for 
at least half a dozen large refrigerating estab- 
lishments. It is currently stated that one 
of the existing companies made last year over 
forty percent. Another company almost du- 
plicated its plant besides declaring a high divi- 
dend. A third is said to be about to pay a 
dividend of thirty-five per cent. This is a 
new industry as is also the raising of cereals 
for export. 

The growing of alfalfa for grazing purposes 
is giving such fine returns on the Pampas that 
tracts of land which were formerly to a great 
extent unproductive on account of the coarse 
grass are now turning out fat steers by the 
thousand yearly. British land companies are 
getting ten and twenty per cent. out of alfalfa 
already and are looking forward to bigger divi- 
dends. With proper care alfalfa is perennial 
on light, sandy soils, where the roots have not 
far to go to strike the moisture of the clay over 
the springs. Good alfalfa land may be pur- 
chased at the rate of $20,000 to $30,000 per 
league. To prepare the land and sow the 
alfalfa costs another $20,000 per league. I 
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know leagues of land which, under the coarse 
grass that grew upon them five years ago, 
were barely able to support one thousand 
head of cattle per league during the best of 
times. They are now carrying from four to 
five thousand head, and in some cases even 
more, per league. Five years ago these lands 
could only turn out store cattle—of about 
three hundred and fifty kilos in weight at 
most. Now the average weight of the fat 
steers which leave them periodically is over 
six hundred kilos. 

Another rising industry of the Pampas is 
dairy farming, of which an American, the 
late Oliver C. James, may be said to have been 
the pioneer. James did not emigrate to 
South America as a dairy farmer. He was 
connected with railway construction and also 
with Professor Hartt’s geological survey in 
Brazil, from which country he went to Argen- 
tina, where, with characteristic American ver- 
satility, he turned his attention to bucolic 
affairs. After a while he started a scientific 
dairy-farming business, much to the amuse- 
ment of his neighbors who looked upon him 
as a crank foredoomed to failure. He was 
successful. Fifteen years ago the Argentine 
Republic had over 20,000,000 horned cattle 
and not a pound of butter forexport. In fact 
it had to import butter for its own consump- 
tion. Last yearit exported nearly two thou- 
sand tons. 

Everything that American statesmen can 
do to cultivate closer and more fraternal politi- 
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cal relations with Latin Americans should be 
done, and done at once. Latin Americans 
look askance at the territorial, naval, military 
and political expansion of the United States. 
There are not wanting European mentors of 
the Latin Americans who by means of a subsi- 
dized cable service, and journalistic, diplomatic 
innuendo, make it appear that “the absorbent 
Yankee” means to have the whole of the 
American continent to himself. Consequently 
it should be the policy of Americans to show 
that, so far as Latin America is concerned, 
the United States seeks not territorial, but 
merely commercial and financial expansion. 
The foreign policy of Latin America must 
largely depend upon commercial considera- 
tions, and as the Spanish proverb says, “‘ Lean 
towards whatever sun gives the most warmth.” 
Latin Americans cannot be expected to lean 
towards the United States so long as the 
United States by its cast-iron system of pro- 
tection limits them in the means of getting rid 
of their produce and forces them to look else- 
where for markets and for that friendship 
which seems to thrive best upon commercial 
convenience. In the speech which is regarded 
as the late President McKinley’s political last 
will and testament, out and out protection 
was renounced by one who had been an out 
and out protectionist. Relative prohibition- 
ism in American customs tariffs must give 
place to a policy of reciprocity. And reci- 
procity isthe shortest and easiest road for the 
United States to the heart of Latin America. 
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THE COUNTRIES THAT BUY OUR SEVERAL CLASSES OF 
PRODUCTS —THE IMPORTANT GROWTH OF TROPICAL 
TRADE — THE VALUE OF OUR DEPENDENT ISLANDS 


BY 


O. P. AUSTIN 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


‘ N 7 ITH the assurance that our surplus 
in all classes of production is tocon- 

tinue, as I showed in a preceding 

article, and that the world’s markets are to 
remain open to us, we naturally desire to 


know where the best markets are to be found. 
For this the best guide will be found in the 


experiences of our own exporters in those 
markets during recent years. Taking the 
grand divisions one by one, our export figures 
of last year are as follows: To Europe, 1,136 
millions, of which 19% was manufactures; 
to North America, other than the United 
States, 196 millions, of which 49% was manu- 
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factures; to South America, 45 millions, of 
which 60% was manufactures; to Africa, 25 
millions, of which 40% was manufactures; 
to Asia, 50 millions, of which 66% was manu- 
factures; and to Oceanica, 35 millions, of which 
80% was manufactures. Comparing the ex- 
ports to Europe alone with those of the re- 
mainder of the world as a whole, it may be 
said that the exports to Europe were 1,136 
millions, of which manufactures formed 19%; 
and to the remainder of the world 351 mil- 
lions, of which manufactures formed 56%. 
Our total exports of manufactures were 
valued at 412 millions, and of this total 52% 
went to Europe and 48% to other parts of 
the world. The total exports of products 
other than manufactures were valued at 1,075 
millions, and of this sum 85% went to Europe 
and 15% to other parts of the world. From 
these facts we may conclude: 


(1). That the continent which takes one- 
half of our manufactures, even though it be a 
great manufacturing centre, is a promising 
field for standard goods of high grades and 
reliable qualities to be sold at small margins 
of profit; 

(2). That the other parts of the world 
which also take one-half of our manufactures, 
are promising fields for goods of special types, 
of qualities and forms varying with the 
customs and demands of the people in the 
sections to be supplied. 


Each field needs careful attention to assure 
success—Europe because of the sharp compe- 
tition which may be expected from local 
manufacturers; other countries because of the 
special requirements of local custom. 

The total imports of the European coun- 
tries are over 8,000 millions of dollars, of 
which we supply about 15%; those of Asia 
and Oceanica. 1,200 millions, of which we sup- 
ply about 10%; those of South America, 357 
millions, of which we supply about 10%; 
those of Africa, 430 millions, of which we sup- 
- ply 5%; and those of North America other 
than the United States, 400 millions, of which, 
by reason of proximity, we supply 40%. 
While a considerable share of the commerce 
of any country is a mere exchange with con- 
tiguous or adjacent countries, it may be as- 
sumed that as a rule fully one-half of the im- 
ports of these grand divisions is of a character 
for which we may compete, thus indicating 
that there are still great opportunities for the 
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American producer and manufacturer in all 
parts of the consuming world and that with 
patience, diligence, and fair dealing he may 
expect to increase his sales in every direction. 

Turning to the import side, we find some 
new and extremely interesting factors enter- 
ing into that feature of our commerce. For- 
merly manufactures formed a large share 
of our imports. But with the increase in 
manufacturing at home and the disposition to 
diversify and to increase the food-supplies 
drawn from other countries the character of 
our imports is rapidly changing. While our 
manufacturers are themselves supplying the 
manufactures which our people were accus- 
tomed to import, they are in turn increasing 
very largely their own importations of the 
materials required for that manufacturing. 
With the increase in prosperity and the im- 
proved facilities for quick and cheap trans- 
portation, our people are constantly increas- 
ing their consumption of the natural products 
of other countries. The result is that our 
imports are increasing and will continue to 
increase. You can count on the fingers of 
one hand the number of years in which our 
imports have aggregated as much as 800 
million dollars, but in the fiscal year 1902 
they will exceed goo millions in value, and at 
the present rate of progress bid fair to be a 
round billion in the near future. Year by 
year the people consume increased quantities 
of tropical products for food and drink and 
for use in manufacturing. Our imports of 
sugar have grown froma little over a billion 
pounds in 1870 to four and a half billions in 
1901; coffee from 235 million pounds to 1,073 
millions; of tea, from 47 million pounds to 63 
millions; of cacao, from less than four million 
pounds to over 50 millions, and of rice, from 
43 millions pounds to 139 millions: 

But more important than this is the fact 
that the great manufacturing interests of the 
country are making greater and greater de- 
mands upon the tropics for their supplies of 
raw materials. The imports of fibres, chiefly 
tropical, which in 1870 amounted to less than 
44,000 tons, were last year over 256,000 tons; 
those of rubber have in the same time in- 
creased from less than ten million pounds to 
over 55 million pounds; tobacco, from six 
million pounds to 28 millions; silk, from a half- 
million pounds to over 12 millions; and 
Egyptian cotton, from less than two million 
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pounds to over 68 millions. The result is that 
the value of tropical and subtropical products 
imported has grown from 143 million dollars 
in 1870 to 400 millions in 1901, and the share 
which they form of our imports has grown 
from 31% of the total in 1870 to 48% of the 
total in 1901 and seem likely to form more 
than 50% in the near future. The total of 
our imports has doubled since 1870, but the 
imports of tropical and subtropical products 
have trebled in the same time. The value of 
our imports classified as ‘manufacturers’ 
materials” only a dozen years ago was 265 
million dollars and amounted to 33% of the 
total. In the year about to end the value 
of such imports will be fully 420 millions and 
will constitute more than 46% of the total. 
It is apparent from all this that we are not 
only increasing our importations but are at 
the same time increasing our dependence 
upon the tropics. In this fact is to be found 
an important suggestion to the producers, the 
manufacturers, and the exporters of the 
country, namely: that they should seek to pay 
in the products of the field and factory for the 
increasing millions of dollars expended for 
tropical products which they import and must 
continue to import, and that in the great un- 
developed markets of South America, Africa, 
Asta and Oceantca, which supply these products, 
we should seek to enlarge our sales and to en- 
courage mutual interchange of commodities. 
Even more important than this, however, 
is the suggestion as to the possibilities of 
obtaining part of this supply of our tropical 
requirements from the groups of tropical 
islands over which the American flag now 
floats. They have an area of 150,000 square 
miles, a population of 10,000,000 people and 
an unmeasured possibility for the production 
of the very articles which we are now import- 
ing in increased quantities and must con- 
tinue to import in greater quantities. Is it 
not possible that much of this great mass of 
the necessities of life and of manufacture 
which we are now importing can be produced 
under the American flag, with American 
‘capital, and by American citizens? 
American capital to the value of $75,000,- 
000 has been invested in the Hawaiian Islands 
‘since they were commercially annexed by 
the reciprocity treaty of 1876, and as a result 
they have increased their producing power 
twentyfold, and have also increased in like 
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proportion their consumption of our products, 
In the short period of four years since Porto 
Rico came under the American flag it has 
trebled its supply of tropical products in our 
market and more than quadrupled its con- 
sumption of American goods. In the four 
years since the capture of Manila our exports 
to the Philippine Islands have increased ten- 
fold, and those to all Asia and Oceanica have 
doubled. Our island possessions now supply 
us about $40,000,000 worth of our tropical 
requirements annually, and take nearly as 
much of our products in exchange for them. 
These tropical products are not only bought 
within our own territory, but in many cases 
they are the product and property of Amer. 
ican citizens. 

The Hawaiian Islands have been so devel- 
oped by American capital that they have in- 
creased their products twentyfold and now 
actually supply seven per cent. of the tropical 
requirements of the United States. What, 
then, may be the future of Porto Rico, which 
lies so much nearer to the great consuming 
centres and has six times the population of 
Hawaii? And what may be the future of 
the Philippines which have twenty times the 
area and fifty times the population of Hawaii? 
With like investments of American capital 
will not their productions be also multiplied 
until they are able, in combination with our 
other tropical islands, to supply most of the 
tropical products for which we now send 
more than $1,000,000 out of the country every 
day of the year? If so, may we not expect 
that that million dollars a day will be re- 
turned to us by those islands in the purchase 
of the products of our fields and factories? 
Steam and electricity have minimized dis- 
tance,.and by opening our doors for a free 
interchange of products with those islands 
we practically attach them to the United 
States and furnish the same freedom of inter- 
change which now exists between the con- 
tiguous States and Territories of the Union. 
If by this process we have attached to the 
United States a tropical area which will supply 
our tropical requirements in exchange for 
the products of our temperate climate, we 
shall have made the United States a coun- 
try capable of producing all of the require- 
mentsof man, and of producing them at 
such a minimum of cost as to assure the con- 
tinuance of our commercial supremacy. 
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“THE START”—THIRTY-FOURTH STREET AND EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 





BY TROLLEY FROM NEW YORK TO 
CHICAGO 


STUDYING OUR OWN COUNTRY BY LEISURELY TRAVEL—THE TROLLEY 
HOUSE CAR—THE SOCIAL CHANGES WROUGHT BY ELECTRIC TRAVEL 
BY 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Illustrated from photographs taken by the author 


TEAM for speed: trolley for a good time. latest, you will be able—but I am anticipat- 
You cannot yet travel all the way from. ing. It isa habit acquired from interurban 
New York to Chicago by electricity, but promoters. Let us content ourselves with 

you can cover much of the distance in this what may be done today. 
manner. Within two years or three at the I began the journey at New York with 


THE FALLS OF KINDERHOOK CREEK, NEW YORK 


Taken from a moving car 
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THE CATSKILLS ACROSS THE HUDSON 


rather vague statistics as to the number of obtainable, the maps kindly supplied by the 
trolley miies between the greater cities of leading journal of street railway construction 





NASSAU LAKE 
Where the author fished for pickerel 


the East and West, and with only a general were guaranteed to be by no means accurate. 
idea as to their course. Though the best Definite information extended only as far 


AT THE CENTRE OF ROCHESTER. 
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TAKEN FROM A MOVING CAR BETWEEN TOLEDO AND NORWALK 


as Tarrytown. As to time, it might take me camera, an air-cushion for the cushionless 
a week—or a month. It was well to have seats I had reason to expect—these constituted 
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LOOKING UP THE WATERFRONT AT TOLEDO 


started with things of this sort understood. the main features of my outfit; and, although 
A light straw bag, some fishing things, a it was June, I was wise in taking light wool 


. 








O1L WELLS BETWEEN NORWALK AND TOLEDO 


The car from which this photograph was taken was moving at the rate of fifty miles an hour 
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AT HAMMOND, INDIANA 


The eastern terminal of the Chicago trolley connection 


underwear. It was the morning of the tenth 
when I began my journey, starting with the 
red car at Thirty-fourth Street and East 
River, transferring at Third Avenue for 
129th Street. 

It had cost five cents to 129th Street, and 
five cents more to reach Williamsbridge. But 
from Williamsbridge they would not let me 
pay. They insisted on transferring me. 


Yemen A Came heme ame fl r= : aes 
——_ ns 
ba en = 


< 


—— 


They transferred me to Mt. Vernon, from 
Mt. Vernon to New Rochelle, from New 
Rochelle to Larchmont, a distance of nearly 
twenty miles altogether, and all for the orig- 
inal nickel I had paid on leaving the Harlem 
River. I began to wonder if this system 
of transfers extended to Chicago, and to 
calculate how much I could save by travel- 
ing continuously. 





THE FIELD MUSEUM, JACKSON PARK, CHICAGO 
Formerly the Fine Arts Building 


















The conductor became sociable and pointed 
out places of interest, whereupon I con- 


fided to him what I had undertaken to do. 


He regarded me rather fixedly for a moment, 
then indicated a mass of red buildings be- 
yond the trees. 

‘That is the Bloomingdale Asylum,” he 
said. 

A marvelous evening view of the Hudson 
from the hills back of Tarrytown, a short 
steam ride to New Hamburg, with two miles 
staging through daisied hills to quaint old 
Wappinger’s Falls, where time moves with 
deliberate pace and cars run eighty minutes 
apart, then eight miles of trolleying between 
darkening hedges and rest at Poughkeepsie 
marked the end of the first day. 

Paralleling the New York Central, and 
availing myself of it when needful, it took 
me five days to get out of New York State, 
But they were five splendid June days and 
I did not hurry. When, as was the case 
between Hudson and Albany, I saw beautiful 
water, and heard rumors of pickerel and bass, 
I signaled the conductor and got off within a 
few steps of some excellent sport. The Albany 
and Hudson line, by the way, is an old steam 
line converted into one of the finest electric 
roads in the country. Its coaches are fully 
fifty feet long, such as are used on the long 
distance electric lines in the West, with 
double rows of upholstered seats, and a 
combination smoking, baggage, and express 
compartment at one end. Cars run an hour 
apart, at a speed of about fifty miles, and 
with the third-rail system for added power 
and steadiness they move as if in a groove. 
I meant to remain but an hour at Nassau 
Lake, but I became interested in a lazy 
pickerel, and the next car found me running 
and waving my fish asa signal. They do not 
stop on fish signals, but it did not matter. 
I went back to get even with the lazy pick- 
erel. 

I should have fished more continuously 
through the State had trolley connection 
been more complete. Often from the smoke 
and the choke of the flying train I caught 
glimpses of ideal spots where I fain would 
have lingered. But trains have a way of 
tantalizing you with these things. They 
refuse to stop at the will of their patrons, and 
besides, your fair is paid to some point far 
ahead and not contributed five centsat a 
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time with continuous stop-over privilege. 
No, by steam you cannot fish as you fly, 
while by trolley it is the ideal method. You 
get off where it pleases you, and you lose 
little by doing so. If the sport prove poor 
you will find it out before the next car comes 
along, and you will have to wait only thirty 
minutes or an hour, with no long tiresome 
walk to the station. I laid off at Skanea- 
teles, Cayuga. and Seneca Lakes, and I 
fished the wide river above Niagara Falls. I 
did not care so much for the latter sport. 
The chap who rowed persisted in recounting 
stories of people who had gone over the falls, 
fishing just as we were, and in figuring what 
would happen to us if he should lose an oar. 
Remembering how many times in still water 
I had done that very thing, and pawed and 
clawed about for an hour before I recovered 
it, I could not altogether enjoy the very 
excellent black-bass fishing to be had in those 
fair but treacherous waters. 

The trip across New York was distinctly 
an exploring tour. At times it was well- 
nigh impossible to learn just where trolley 
connections began and ended. My map 
showed a line complete from Albany to 
Gloversville, but it was not until I was actually 
on the car—a beautiful chair car, and a road 
as straight as the crow flies—that I learned 
that Schenectady is the present terminus, 
beyond which information was vague. 

I suppose I did ask a good many questions, 
for a clerical old gentleman who occupied the 
seat with me on the train beyond Schenectady 
was moved to comment on the fearless manner ~ 
in which I sought information of everybody 
within reach. Later, he confided to me that 
he was himself lecturing on the Journey 
Through the Wilderness, twenty lectures in 
all, including the Tabernacle and the Sacri- 
fice. After this he applied himself to a little 
book called “‘Devotedness.” 

I was the first passenger over the line now 
complete between Herkimer and Rome. I 
went over in a construction car with a dark- 
browed consignment of Italian labor. Skirt- 
ing the hilltops through the June evening, 
with the Mohawk Valley outspread_ all be- 
low, I recall it as one of the ‘picturesque 
incidents of the trip. This line is being 
extended eastward from Herkimer to Little 
Falls, and when connected through to Amster- 
dam and Schenectady will complete one of 
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the finest stretches of long-distance trolleying 
in the land. 

Indeed, I have never realized how beauti- 
ful is the Empire State until I traveled 
through it by daytime only, and in this 
deliberate manner. I have seen it as one 
might have seen it in the old coaching days. 
Of course, it was June, yet I cannot imagine 
a season that would destroy the beauty of 
the wonderful lake country, or rob the Mo- 
hawk Valley of its charm. I have been 
over this country before, whirled through 
by night and whizzed through by day— 
knowing nothing, seeing nothing except a 
kaleidoscopic panorama of unreality, mingled 
with a smell of bituminous coal. From 
Skaneateles (they pronounce it “Skinny- 
atlas,” a beautiful place, deserving of a 
better fate) the trolley runs to Auburn, and 
it is a ride through one of the world’s gardens. 
Comfortable-looking David Harums and 
sweet-faced women and children waited at 
pleasant dooryards for the car, or getting 
off disappeared down green lanes to a land 
that must be fair and peaceful, the people 
seemed all so contented and happy. 

There is yet not much electric line beyond 
the Lakes. Rochester has plans for con- 
necting with Syracuse and Buffalo, and one 
line in operation to Sodus Point, a resort 
forty miles distant on Lake Ontario. The 
interurban promoters assured me, with that 
interurbanity which is a part of all electric 
promotion, that the long gaps would be 
closed up almost immediately, but I did 
not consider it safe to wait. 
I took steam for Lockport where another 
steam road—the old Buffalo and Lockport 
branch of the Erie—has been converted into 
a fine electric line, over which splendid new 
coaches make fifty miles an hour and electric 
engines pull freight trains of twenty cars or 
more at an eighteen-mile speed. By this 
road I made Niagara Falls and Buffalo 
where the way in New York State ends, ex- 
cept one three-mile bit between Dunkirk and 
Fredonia, a small sporadic case which I did 
not investigate. According to my map, 
there is a line projected from Buffalo to 
Westfield, and to Chautauqua on the Lake, 
but I did not notice anybody working on it 
as I came along, so it is probably still a road 
of dreams, as every road must be before it is 
a thing of steel, and power, and swift reality. 


From Rochester . 
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There is but one trolley run in the Penn- 
sylvania neck, a stretch of sixteen miles 
from Northeast to Erie, completed last year. 
I traveled on it through a land of vine and 
song, for there are vineyards all the way, 
and it being Sunday, services from the village 
churches echoed peacefully over the June 
fields. 

But now came the great State for the 
interurban traveler—Ohio, the home of the 
trolley. With the exception of a short gap 
between Ashtabula and Painesville, soon to 
be closed if plans are made good, there is 
complete connection from Conneaut to To- 
ledo, with lines extending into Michigan 
from Toledo, and branching in all directions 
from Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Dayton. It is said that nearly nine thousand 
miles of traction road are built, under con- 
struction, and planned in Ohio, and that 
about two hundred companies with an ag- 
gregate capital of half as many millions have 
been incorporated within the past three 
years. Three great syndicates control most 
of the Ohio roads, and the fact that one of 
these failed recently—through being in- 
volved with outside interests—yet recovered 
within a week, richer and sounder than ever, 
would seem to indicate that the Ohio inter- 
urban situation merits public confidence. 

It required a day and a half to cross Ohio, 
though I spent half a day in Cleveland, 
several hours in Toledo, a night in Norwalk 
and did not hurry anywhere. The scenery 
and the fishing are not as good as in New 
York State, or it would have taken me longer. 
The cost for the 158 miles of trolleying was 
$2.75, and the average rate of speed, includ- 
ing all stops, something like twenty miles an 
hour. Frequently we traveled at double 
this rate, and the swift evening ride from 
Cleveland westward, along Lake Erie, with 
the peace of early summer upon the land 
and the sun dropping down to the placid 
water, is a joy that will not quickly fade 
away. I had been told that I should find 
trolley sleepers and dining cars in Ohio, and 
I had been looking forward a good deal to 
these luxuries. I found no dining cars and 
the only car of rest was the funeral car at 
Cleveland—a black, sombre affair that con- 
veys to the cemeteries a funeral complete at 
nominal cost. What I did find were numbers 
of large express cars, in which all sorts of 
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things, even to horses and cattle, are shipped, 
often loaded directly at the farmer’s door and 
conveyed safely and swiftly to their des- 
tination. 

I was especially impressed by the use 
which the Ohio farmers make of the elec- 
tric roads. They do not now find it neces- 
sary to drive to town with their farm pro- 
ducts. They get on everywhere with baskets 
of eggs, fruit and vegetables, and go home 
laden with their supplies. No more taking 
the horses from the plow, or chasing the 
family nag up and down a long field, to 
drag through mud or dust at last to the 
village—a tedious trip in, a toilsome journey 
home at evening. Nothing to do now but 
load up the baskets, signal the car, and clang, 
buzz and away to town—to arrive there 
quickly and cleanly, in time to finish business 
and be home for dinner, or to go on to the 
next town or city, if village markets prove 
unsatisfactory. And all at so slight a cost. 
The team left at home can earn enough to 
pay the fares over and over again. 

I was further impressed by the fact that 
everybody here seemed to know everybody 
else. No matter where, or how far apart 
they got on, it seemed to me that every new 
passenger was greeted as an old friend by all 
the others. The car was well filled most of 
the time, and we were like an excursion 
party all the way from Norwalk to Toledo, a 
run of sixty-one miles. That the interurban 
trolley, with its cheap and rapid transit, is a 
distinct social factor cannot be doubted. 
As for the conductor, he knew everybody; 
not casually but intimately, with a minute 
knowledge of their family ties, their interests 
and their hopes. He also knows me now, for 
we held familiar converse as the miles sped 
past and sapped one another dry of informa- 
tion. 

From Toledo to Detroit is a splendid ride, 
and I regretted that the short stretch of 
completed line between Monroe and Trenton, 
through some financial delay, had not been 
put into operation. It must be opened 
soon, for it is one of the best constructed 
lines in the world—double track, rock bed 
and with the heaviest steel rails. Seventy to 
eighty-pound rails are the rule everywhere, 
such rails as are used on the best steam 
toads. The Detroit line that is in operation 
is straight and smooth, and fifty miles an 
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hour are easily made by its fine electric 
coaches. 

From Detroit, electric lines branch in 
every direction, and the interurban com- 
panies issue handsome folders, timetables, 
and dainty booklets of the scenery along 
their lines. Indeed, it seems to me that 
as a single city Detroit rather leads the 
interurban procession. A published list of 
the distances, fares and running time from 
Detroit to towns reached by electric rail- 
ways shows that Port Huron, Flint and 
Jackson are the farthest terminal points yet 
reached, the last named being seventy-six 
miles to the westward, three hours and forty- 
five minutes’ running time, fare $1.05, or at 
the rate of 1} cents a mile. My map had 
shown this line complete to Kalamazoo, 
but Jackson is today the getting-off place, 
as Omaha and St. Joe were once the end of 
steam travel. 

I made the trip to Jackson on the morning 
of June 18th,—a perfect morning, once out- 
side of Detroit. Not that I would cast a 
stone at Detroit. It is a beautiful city and 
means to be clean. There are even “Please 
Do Not Spit on the Sidewalk”’ signs on the 
street corners, but like all Western cities 
Detroit consumes soft coal, and so long as 
it refuses to use smoke consumers it must 
have blackened buildings and murky streets. 

I enjoyed the trip to Jackson. The way 
lies through fair cities and pleasant fields, 
while the coaches on this line are in some 
respects the best I have found anywhere. 
They are very long, with finely upholstered 
seats, water and toilet conveniences. The 
West has been always in the lead in the mat- 
ter of rolling stock; the farther west the 
better the cars. Another thing that im- 
pressed me on this line, as well as on other 
interurbans, was the brief pauses made in 
even the larger cities. 

“How long do we stay in Ann Arbor?’’ I 
asked of the conductor. I had a sort of an 
idea there would be time to look about the 
town a bit. 

“We do not stay at all,” he said. ‘‘ We go 
right through, except where we let off or take 
on a passenger.”’ 

And this was so. We traversed choice 
residential streets, and passed through the 
chief business centres of several fine cities, 
pausing here and there to accommodate 
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passengers, then steadily onward again to 
fields and highways. 

It was well on two o’clock when we reached 
Jackson. I had been a little more than 
eight days coming from New York, and this 
seemed the end of the way. But now I 
learned that reaching from Chicago eastward 
there was a trolley road to Hammond, Indiana, 
just across the Illinois line. This would land 
me at my destination by the approved mode 
of travel. 

I knew nothing of Hammond but, rising 
next morning, I looked out on a column of 
smoke that seemed to drift across the world, 
and beneath it doomed cattle, huddled in 
their pens. I did not linger there. The 
trolley whirled me northward, over bridges, 
through motley suburbs, past great steel 
mills, overpowering, terrible, even artistic 
in the forest of unbeautiful chimneys that 
forever exhale mighty gaseous volumes of 
every shade and hue. I could imagine the 
horde of half naked, muscular and besmudged 
toilers that within those blackened walls 
were forging bands and sinews for the world’s 
industry, but I did not pause to see them. 
I did not stop until I had reached Jackson 
Park, where this final interurban way ended. 
And here, where nine years ago we loitered 
wearily up and down the White City, my long 
trip came to its peaceful close. It had 
taken nine days, fifty-seven changes of cars, 
and fifty dollars in cash to cover something 
like a thousand miles of electricity and steam, 
about one-half of each. Without views, 
interviews and fishing, it could have been 
done in a week, allowing ample time for 
sleep and meals. Also, by a dietitian and 
strict economist it might have been done for 
less money, but it seems to me he would 
have missed a good deal. 

I like trolleying. I like to stand out on the 
rear platform and talk to the conductor 
while we are speeding up hill and down, 
through daisied fields and over crystal brooks. 
I like to make the acquaintance of my own 
country in this pleasant way, often acquir- 
ing intimate knowledge of many goodly 
cities whose very existence has been 
unsuspected heretofore. I like to _ ride 


through the best parts of a town, and not 
go rumbling and jangling through the 
swampy and squalid environs that are 
peculiar to railroad right-of-ways. 


I like 
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to pay my fare five cents at a time, with the 
privilege of getting off at any place I may 
select at a moment’s notice. It somehow 
makes me feel financially safe, as if I were 
taking a little jaunt around home suburbs, 
and when I reach a terminus I like to get off 
cleanly and quietly with my bags, without 
being beset by a dozen howling cabmen and 
hotel runners. / 

I believe in trolleying. I believe that it is 
in its infancy, and that its possibilities are 
infinite. I believe that within ten years 
four-fifths of the farms adjacent to electric 
lines will be supplied with power for pumping, 
threshing, plowing and other labors, and 
that many farms will be fitted with small 
private tramways, making the circuit of 
the fields, with cars upon which heavy pro- 
ducts may be loaded, switched upon the 
main track and so taken to market. The 
itinerant photographer, showman and mer- 
chant will undoubtedly avail themselves of 
electric transportation, which will convey 
them at smaller cost than steam and land 
them in the choicest location for patronage. 
The peddling wagon of the old days may be- 
come a traveling trolley store, offering its 
wares at every gate along the route. 

Then there will be the house-trolley that 
will glide over the country at the will of the 
occupant, as house-boats and private yachts 
are now traversing every water-way. The 
private steam-coach has been always a costly 
and not altogether satisfactory luxury, but 
the house trolley—a cool, clean and com- 
plete little home of several rooms, supplied 
with electric light, heat and cooking appara- 
tus—could be constructed and maintained 
at comparatively small cost. Expense for 
transportation would be slight, for with its 
own motor it would mean payment only for 
use of current and tracks and a temporary 
switch at any point where the occupant 
might wish to sojourn. Perhaps Americans, 
with their natural unrest and tendency to 
peregrination that now causes them to gravi- 
tate from place to place and from apartment 
to apartment, will eventually all live in houses 
on wheels that shall follow with the will of 
the occupant from city to city and from 
clime to clime. Trolley building does not 
require the heavy grading and deep cuts 
necessary to the construction of steam 
roads, with their ponderous engines and their 
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AN INTIMATE VIEW OF PUBLISHING 





massive trains. Wherever a wagon can go 
the trolley may follow and eventually every 
wagon road will have become a trolley road 
with its pleasant, swift travel that brings 
communities closer together, unites their in- 
terests, promotes their means of education, 
multiplies their recreations and elevates their 
ideals. 

Coming up the Mohawk valley, I saw side 
by side the four great methods of transpor- 
tation—the earliest and the latest—the creep- 
ing cart and canal boat, the speeding train and 
the trolley. It was an interesting study in 
the march of events, an object lesson in the 
momentum of human progress. And watch- 


_ing it I could not but believe that electricity 


must prevail. Certainly the cart horse and 
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the canal-boat mule must soon give way, and 
remembering that already more than one 
railroad has abandoned steam for electricity, 
thereby being able to accommodate their 
patrons with many cars a day instead of 
one or two trains, long hours apart, it seemed 
to me that many railroads in time must 
resort to the great new power, at least for 
their local traffic. Whether they will con- 
vert their own roads, or seek to control the 
traction lines that parallel their rights of 
way can only be surmised. The situation 
is still somewhat elemental, but Time, that 
solves one after another all the problems 
prepared by busy and ambitious men, will 
eventually and in its own way solve this 
one of electricity, steam and steel. 


INTIMATE VIEW OF PUBLISHING 


THE AIMS OF PUBLISHERS AND THE REWARDS TO WRITERS — THE 
INTELLECTUAL EFFECT OF POPULAR BOOKS AND MAGAZINES —A 
CLOSER RELATION BETWEEN PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


BY 
WALTER H. PAGE 


American Library Association to say 

in what way closer relations might be 
maintained between editors and publishers 
and librarians; and a series of questions has 
been put to me. 

The first question is, “Is the publication of 
novels necessary to a publishing house?” 
Much depends on what other books the pub- 
lishing house has, and a good deal more de- 
pends on the character of the novels. The 
reasons for the publication of so many novels 
are these—they bring a quick return, when 
they bring any return at all; and the pub- 
lisher has a hope that he may hit the popular 
fancy at the right angle for an enormous 
edition. But I venture the assertion, that 


| been asked by a committee of the 


as much money is lost by publishers in pub- 
lishing novels as is made by them. A pub- 
lishing house can exist without publishing 
bad novels; but I think any publishing house 
that has an opportunity to get a great novel 
would not do its duty if it failed to publish it. 

Question two: 


“Does the number of book 


manuscripts increase? and do they show im- 
provement from year to year?’ They do 
increase—increase in much faster ratio than 
the population increases, faster than Mr. 
Carnegie has built libraries, faster than the 
number of librarians. Whether they show 
improvement from year to year, I venture 
this guess: the number of illiterate or hope- 
less manuscripts is decidedly decreasing. Pub- 
lishers receive by no means so many as they 
once did from wholly incompetent writers. 
The number of great manuscripts—well, they 
have never been numerous, The numbe1 
that tempt publishers, because they are writ- 
ten with the outward form of literary ex- 
cellence, increases enormously. All they 
lack is the breath of life. Those who are 
wearied with the number of printed books 
that ought never to have been published 
ought to remember what the publisher saves 
them from ! 

The next question is: “Are publishers 
less willing than formerly to publish books 
of literary value that entail a present loss?” 
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If a publisher is wise enough to recognize 
in manuscript, among the books which he 
knows will entail a present loss, one that will 
bring an ultimate profit, he will publish it; 
and if you have the wisdom to show him 
which books there are that may be depended 
upon to bring an ultimate profit, he will wel- 
come your help. 

Let me turn to the next question: “In 
other words, does the present tendency in 
publishing show a wish on the part of pub- 
lishers to develop literature, or contentment 
to be mere merchants of popular wares?” 
There are publishers and publishers. I have 
never known one that objected to being a 
merchant of popular wares. On the other 
hand, the publisher who is worthy of his 
calling takes a pride in throwing away pos- 
sible income from trashy books for the sake 
of publishing what he hopes will turn out to 
be literature. He prefers the loss of a popular 
bad book to the degradation of his list. 

The next question is, ‘‘Is not the tendency 
of popular magazines and novels to degrade 
the popular taste and style?’ No; because 
those people who read those magazines and 
those novels that have no intellectual value 
read them for the same reason that they play 
ping-pong. They have nothing to do with 
the intellectual life whatever, and they give 
as innocent amusement as progressive euchre. 
There are yet persons in the world who regard 
anything that is bound as a book, no matter 
what it contains. Physically, I suppose it 
is a book. But many such things are simply 
soiled paper, others are books, others are 
literature. Those magazines and _ those 
novels upon which people waste time—they 
would waste their time on something else if 
these did not exist. I maintain that the 
man or the woman who has ever contracted 
the real reading habit, and has developed the 
intellectual life, is not disturbed by all this 
flow of frothy matter which comes because 
we have fast presses, cheap paper, and cheap 
postage. It has no more to do with litera- 
ture than so many other popular pastimes. 
It is a delusion to conclude that, because an 
idle man reads a silly book, he would read a 
good book if he didn’t have the silly one. 
That kind of man will never read a good 
book. It is the duty and the privilege of 
librarians to change his taste if they can. 

The next question is, ‘‘Why are the popular 
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magazines not better?” That is, I suppose, 
why are they not more interesting to the in- 
tellectual class? I can answer that question 
with some feeling and with some accuracy, 
I am absolutely sure of this: the reason why 
they are not more interesting to the intel- 
lectual class is that the intellectual class does 
not write in a more interesting way. There 
is no other answer. I should be the last man 
on earth to call even the best of the maga- 
zines good. I have had my hand in making— 
I should not undertake to say how many; 
but I have never made one and I have never 
seen one made that was more than a pile of 
débris. The reason that you have rubbish 
in the magazines is because the editors can- 
not get anything better, and the audience 
that blames him is itself blame-worthy. 
Why do you not write better? 

When we talk about the degradation of 
style by the bad contents of the magazines, 
I have one very emphatic word to say. The 
men who write, or who think that they write, 
our contemporary literature,—I mean the 
men who have some happiness of style,— 
seldom have any ideas. The men who have 
ideas cannot express them so that an edu- 
cated man takes great pleasure in reading 
them. Of course, this is a sweeping general- 
ization. No man need receive it unto him- 
self, but he is at liberty to apply it to all his 
neighbors. The truth is, our style must 
become better. We do most things better 
than we write. Effective style is changing. 
The somewhat leisurely style of a generation 
or two ago pleased the small circle of readers 
within its reach,—a mere little company 
which by comparison might have been got 
into one room, a company who had leisure 
and who liked to read that kind of writing. 
Now the great world is forging forward in all 
its departments of thought as in all its in- 
dustrial development, and style suited to our 
time is different. The man who would write 
convincingly or entertainingly of things of 
our day and our time must write with more 
directness, with more clearness, with greater 
nervous force; and the teaching of composi- 
tion and the practice of style have not kept 
pace with the development of our intellectual 
life in the United States. I should, as poor 
an editor as I am, undertake to make a better 
magazine than you have ever seen, if I could 
find writers who could write well enough 
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about contemporaneous subjects; and every 
other editor who is struggling to do his duty 
would tell you the same thing. 

Next, ‘“‘Why do they—that is, the maga- 
zines—not publish more critical articles?” 
In the first place, nobody cares for them; in 
the second place, nobody produces them in an 
interesting fashion. A magazine deserves to 
die that is not interesting. Now, the gentle- 
men and the ladies—young ones, generally— 
who write critical literature, do not make it 
interesting. Besides, we have never taken 
to critical literature.- There is, perhaps, 
enough in our language to make a respectable 
number of volumes in your libraries; but no- 
body ever asks you for them, and you seldom 
take them from the shelves. 

The next question is, ‘‘Is writing adequately 
paid for?’ Great writing never was and 
never will be. Even good writing never 
will be. But in this day and generation, 
poor writing is paid for twice and thrice. 
Since I have known the current prices of 
ordinary writing the hack rates have doubled, 
and instead of living in Grub Street, the hack 
can now live in an apartment. The ordinary 
rate for hack writing is higher than the wages 
paid to carpenters and plumbers and other 
journeymen; but as for paying for literature— 
never. There is no way under heaven 
whereby it can be paid for. Yet this is true: 
the income of authors is constantly rising, 
and there are tasks—delightful and useful 
tasks—in book-making and in magazine- 
making, which every successful publisher 
would be willing to pay well for, if he could 
find the men and the women who could do 
them well enough. 

Now concerning the relation of editors 
and publishers (for I regard them as one, be- 
cause a man who edits a magazine and a 
man who conducts a publishing house do 
one and the same thing) to libraries and 
to librarians: We both serve the public. 
We have our separate problems, yet our 
common great master is the reading public. 
This is the only master that is worth serving 
in a democracy; and, when you do your duty 
and your institutions reach their highest 
usefulness, and when I do my duty and my 
institution reaches its highest usefulness, 
we are simply living up to our obligations to 
our democracy. Since we are both driving 
at the same great purpose, how do we work 
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together, and how might we better work to- 
gether? Our chief relations now, I fear, 
are financial. The publisher comes to the 
librarian, or sends to him, saving, ‘“‘For the 
love of Heaven, buy my books.” The 
librarian answers curtly that he charges too 
much for his books, forgetting the truth that 
all good, new books are too cheap. They are 
so cheap that publishers will have to raise 
the price. There is a confusion of thought 
between the cost of magazines and of old 
books on the one hand and the cost of new 
books on the other hand. Magazines are 
cheap because the advertiser pays for them. 
Newspapers are cheap because the adver- 
tiser pays for them. Books that go into great 
editions are cheap because when you put out 
a great edition, the cost per copy is lessened, 
and the book can be sold for a very small 
profit on the manufacturing cost. But when 
you have books that are new, and the authors 
must be paid, and the publisher has to bring 
them out after great expense to maintain 
his plant, the current prices are lower than 
they ought to be, and lower than they will 
long be, for books have not even the cheap 
postal rate that newspapers and periodicals 
have. I say this not at all with reference 
to the Library Association’s present con- 
tention with the Publishers’ Association, 
but with referenc: 1o the general proposition 
that good new! «vrature, which is never pub- 
lished in gre: editions, is cheaper than 
it ought to be. The margin of profit to the 
author and to the publisher has become 
almost nothing on good books, of which less 
than three or four or five thousand copies 
are sold; and it is the sad experience of many 
a publisher to find that he must sell two or 
three thousand copies of a book at the price 
that the public now pays for it before he has 
got back his outlay, to say nothing of his 
running expenses. 

But it is not the financial relation be- 
tween librarians and publishers that I have 
in mind, but rather a closer intellectual re- 
lation. 

The librarians are good enough to report 
to the publishers—and they do a very genu- 
ine service, which every publisher appreci- 
ates—when a book comes to them that is not 
well made. They report also inaccuracies 


which they find and which their readers find 
in books. 


That also is a favor which every 
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publisher appreciates. They also send to 
certain literary periodicals a list of the most 
popular new books. Such a list does a cer- 
tain advertising service, but it is transitory 
and amounts to little, for the first popularity 
of a book is a judgment of it that is not 
worth taking into serious consideration. 
Contemporary criticism of fiction, for instance, 
is not worth the reading or the writing down. 
Every publisher that has worked long enough 
to know the difference between books and 
literature understands that contemporary 
criticism has value chiefly as a method of 
publicity. 

But there is one service which the librarians 
can render to the publishers which would 
enable the publishers to render a greater ser- 
vice to the public. Report what the public 
wants. I mean the noble and dignified 
wants of the public. Librarians are in a 
position to know what the intellectual com- 
munity about them desires for its intellectual 
development, for they occupy a closer relation 
to the community than any other class of 
men and women. It would be a suggestive 
experience if publishers could sit for a time 
at‘ librarians’ desks and get their point of 
view. When I say report to us what the 
people want, understand me, I no not mean 
the shallow popularity of some transitory 
idea, but I mean their real intellectual needs; 
for the publisher wishes to serve his public 
and to serve it so well that he will build 
himself an institution on that service. 

For instance, what kind of books, what 
great group of books, do you infer ought to 
be taken in hand for the next generation of 
readers? In the memory of the youngest 
of us, American history has been re-writ- 
ten, and there were librarians twenty years 
ago who could have foretold that it would 
at once have to be rewritten. More lately 
there has sprung up a great group of books 
about nature study, many of them very 
excellent books. The librarians must have 
seen how the teaching in the schools and the 
growing love of outdoor life were bringing 
about a chance for such books. 

Of course, really great books cannot be 
foretold. Really bad books you need never 
pay attention to. They are not worth dis- 
couraging, for they are sure to die young. 
But it is that great middle class of books, 
information books, books which serve a 
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useful purpose, that form the greater part 
of what the people read and the greater part 
of what the publishers publish. These can 
be foreseen, ordered, prepared; and it would 
be a great service which the librarians would 
render the public and that I assure them 
the publishers would be thankful for, if 
librarians gave us systematically the bene- 
fit of the conclusions which they draw from 
their daily contact with the people. 

The librarian a little while ago was a mere 
custodian of books; then he became the 
distributor of books; now he has become the 
director of the reading of the people. That 
is great growth. Now, if he will go one 
step further and so far anticipate the in- 
tellectual needs of the people as to suggest 
what ought to be done to meet those needs, 
then I say the profession will reach its 
fullest bloom. 

The publisher in the meantime may be: 
either a mere manufacturer and salesman of 
books, or he also may have a positive and 
creative function; for he can encourage the 
making of good books and build an institu- 
tion if he can catch enough suggestions of 
the way in which the intellectual develop- 
ment of the people is going. 

All that I have said about books is ap- 
plicable to magazines. If the magazines 
are dull, there is one way in which librarians 
may help to make them more interesting. 
There is not a magazine editor in America— 
I mean, one worth considering, who is trying 
to do a serious task nobly—who would not be 
under profound obligations if they would tell 
him what the people would be interested in, 
what would elevate them, and most of all 
who under heaven can write it well. 

The publishers inflict books upon _ the 
librarians year after year, sending tons of 
trash and complaining that the librarians 
do not buy it. The librarians, in their rou- 
tine, card-catalogue all dead literature to a 
double death, so that a man who wishes to 
find one single fact once in ten years may be 
sure to find it in the libraries whether a 
man can ever find a new book there or not. 
And these things are inevitable, I suppose; 
they are necessary parts of routine work. 
But let neither of us forget that our great 
work is the work of institution-building, for 
that is the primary impulse of all active 
intellectual life. The librarians are making 
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the libraries one of the most useful insti- 
tutions in our civilization. The publishers 
are trying to make their publishing houses 
useful institutions also; but we shall all be 
duller than the dullest magazine and as 
monotonous as the most rigid card-catalogue 
if we do not throw into our labor some im- 
aginative, some constructive purpose. If 
librarians see through all the routine of 
their work the final purpose of it,—which is to 
quicken the intellectual life of the people,— 
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then the profession becomes ennobled. With- 
out that they are mere clerks, handing books 
across a counter; and without that a pub- 
lisher is a mere dealer in soiled paper bound 
between covers. We have not yet touched 
the outskirts of the intelligence of this grow- 
ing democracy. Constructive publishers and 
librarians must let their imagination work 
upon the problem, how we may really reach 
the attention of all the people so as to quicken 
their intellectual life. 
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HOW THE “BUSINESS AGENT” KEEPS THE UNION ACTIVE—STRIKES THAT 
THE PUBLIC NEVER HEARS OF—THE UNIONISTS MEAN “DICTATION” WHEN 


THEY SAY 


“RECOGNITION ” — EMPLOYERS BEGGING FOR WORKMEN —A 


FIRST-HAND STUDY MADE BY LIVING WITH THE ORGANIZERS OF LABOR 


BY 


M. G. CUNNIFF 


Mr. Cunniff will continue his first-hand study of Labor Problems, in the succeeding numbers of THz WorLp’s Work | 


7 VHIS summer I have eaten, drunk, 
smoked, lounged, walked and ridden 
with labor-union men, watched them 

at work and at play, talked union, joined a 
union, lived in a union atmosphere. But 
since no two unions are alike, no two union 
theories, no two contracts, no two ruses on the 
firing-line, from the day I went forth with a 
“business agent’”’ to the day I smoked in the 
afternoon on a pile of bricks with a union man 
out of a job, whose only possessions were a 
union card and a wingéd nickel, and later 
broke bread with an International president— 
my experiences taught me to generalize less 
the more I learned. Here I tell, not how all 
the unions work—no one man knows that— 
but simply what I saw and heard of union life 
among the various building trades, the cigar- 
makers, the printers, the steel-workers and 
other organized craftsmen, chiefly among 
the fighting men who conduct the strenuous 
work on the firing-line. 

These are the business agents, once called 
“walking delegates.”’ Of less instant interest 
are the secretaries, the presidents, and com- 
mitees and delegated bodies, though they, too, 
do the fighting. The rank and file for the 


most part merely pay their dues and follow 
the officers’ lead, furnishing the strength of 
unions, but in the main a latent strength. Of 
their union methods I shall write in another 
article. 

An exuberant constitutional agitator, never 
still, was the agent that I went organizing with 
in the middle of July. He had been thirty-two 
times discharged as a workman “for carrying 
shop grievances to employers,’’ he told me. 
Now his pay is $21 a week for working from 
twelve to one and from five to six—the hours 
when men can be seen at the mills; and he 
receives $10 extra for each new “‘local’’ he 
founds. A Socialist, with no property, no 
savings, spending as he goes, he has no ambi- 
tion beyond agitating successfully and build- 
ing up his union. 

“‘T have been insulted,” he said, ‘‘ beaten, 
kicked downstairs. In one State my case is 
the precedent for injunctions against picketing; 
in another—I was called there in a strike— 
they dubbed me interferer and Anarchist and 
sent me to jail.” 

“A hard life,” I suggested, for his face 
showed scars, and gold teeth hinted at as- 
saults: he told me the stories. 
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“No, I enjoyed it,” he chuckled. “First 
day I organized the prisoners. Second day 
we boycotted a poor ‘scab’ printer. Third, 


we sent a round robin to the sheriff for better 
food—and got it. Fourth, inspired a strike. 
Here we are!’ And getting off the 
car we walked down a windy, sawdusty street 
lined with bare bleak mills, whirring cicada- 
like in the heat. 

He had no permission to enter the only fac- 
tory still unorganized: the owner recked not of 
business agents. Even the owners of the 
other mills were unaware that twice every day 
for a year this little dark man had waylaid 
their workmen until organization had crept 
from one end of the street to the other. It 
still went on. A shrill steam blast cut the 
air, the gates were flung back for the pouring 
crowd, and like a trout for a fly, the agent 
leaped for a man he knew. He moved from 
man to man by introduction—nothing hap- 
hazard. 

““Who’s the best man to see?” he shot out. 

“Black,” said the workman, leading the 
way to a window where Black leaned grimily 
over his machine, an American, perhaps forty. 

The other men watched us curiously. 

“Glad we’re organizing,” said Black a 
moment later. ““D—d_ glad’”—embracing 
me in his comprehensive gaze. ‘‘Some folks 
think we ought to be contented. Work like 
the devil! Codperate with our employer! 
Boom the business! Help American indus- 
try! Why that — — skinflint”—this was 
his employer—‘‘has worked us overtime for 
the last ten years, every time there’s a rush, 
kep’ us at it evenings and Sundays, with 
never so much asa ‘Thank you.’ The kickers 
were fired. ”’ 

““Weren’t you paid for it?” I interrupted. 

“Paid,”’ he snorted, ‘‘no! And ask some 
of those smug people who prate about codp- 
eration, why in hell we should coéperate with 
a man like that. Do we get any good from 
that overtime? But we'll get it now, you 
bet,”’ and his satisfied grin included us both. 

“Black, ”’ said the delegate, “‘I want you to 
take this application blank, enter all the men 
in the shop, mark those who ain’t right, and 
I'll come back at five and talk with ’em.” 
This is the regular method—to use one man 
as a stalking horse for the others. 

“Everybody’s right,” said Black. 
the foremen?”’ 


“Want 
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“Can they hire and discharge?” 

Yes.” 

“Don’t want ’em. They couldn’t serve us 
and serve the boss too.” 

“Well, we’ve got all the rest’ —from the 
other mills the fever had spread. ‘And 
when, ”’ he went on, ‘“‘ do things begin to move? 
We can tie this fellow up in twenty-four 
hours?” 

“Whoa!” said the delegate. “Hold your 
horses! I never yet saw a crowd that didn’t 
want to strike right off the bat. There ain’t 
going to be any strike.” 

Black was dumfounded. 

“Well, but I thought ” he stammered. 

“Oh, we'll get a Saturday half-holiday by 
October, or eight hours, or more pay, or ‘over- 
time’ by asking for them alland compromising. 
Leave that to me. Just get organized. I'll 
fix the rest. But no strike—if we can help it. 
Why a strike without a treasury means that 
you'll stand in the street, a fortnight after, and 
let the sun shine down your throat and think 
you have had a meal. Howmany men would 
stick on that diet? Half? No. P’raps not 
more than atenth. That’s about all you can 
count on in most strikes. We'll force these 
people, but not by striking. Send me over 
that list when its ready and we'll call a meet- 
ing.” Then we started for the car. 

That afternoon and many afternoons there- 
after I spent among other business agents in 
New York, in Boston and elsewhere. Some 
like G— were organizing: others were busy 
longer hours, going from job to job and from 
factory to factory, attending to labels, manag- 
ing strikes—there are ten strikes a week in the 
building trades in New York City alone— 
settling trouble—or making it, according to 
point of view—between employer and em- 
ployee, serving on committees, and some loaf- 
ing through the summer afternoons. There 
was solidarity among them. Every large 
city has a Building Trades Council: the New 
York council meets on Fifty-fourth Street, 
near Third Avenue, the Boston one on the 
corner of Bennett and Washington Streets. 
The council is composed of the business agents 
of most of the building trades—the aristo- 
cratic bricklayers even conforming, ‘“clinkin’ 
their trowels and hollerin’ ‘Hup’ in their own 
little garden,’’ one delegate said, ‘‘as far as 
the Central union and the Federation are 
concerned; they have their graft and they 
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mind it. But with us here——!” And what 
do the tri-weekly meetings in that red plush 
hall on Fifty-fourth Street mean! That a band 
of lynx-eyed labor scouts continually scour the 
city for violations of union principles, and 
gather every other day to swap notes and 
plan. ‘Better go now,” said a delegate one 
afternoon I was in the room as the body came 
to order. ‘‘ Here’s where we begin to rob the 
employers. We must do it secretly,” and his 
eyes twinkled at his joke. But the ten strikes 
a week were explained: what could escape this 
band whose very bread and butter depends 
on their keeping alive to every chance to bene- 
fit their constituents! A non-union man, 
let us say a steam-fitter, goes to work on a 
growing structure. That means a lost chance 
for some unemployed union man on the busi- 
ness agent’s list, and if the steam-fitters’ 
agent has happened not to visit the building, 
some other agent has, or the word is passed 
from union man to union man till it reaches an 
agent. At the meeting—say on Tuesday— 
the notes are exchanged. The proper agent 
hies to the employer. Obdurate, he is re- 
ported to the meeting on Friday. Saturday 
morning there is no sound of hammer or clink 
of metal on the building; the scene is aggres- 
sively quiet ; building has stopped—every trade 
out. On Monday the offending non-union 
man hunts for work, a union man has cheerily 
taken his place, and the work goes on. 

“How long are these strikes—these ten a 
week?” I asked an agent. 

“They average a day,” said he. “I'd be 
ashamed of managing one that lasted longer 
than three. One man let us strike for a 
month, but it cost him $2,000 to get the men 
back. We fined him full wages for the idle 
time—and now no more strikes for him.” 

To this very agent came three employers. 
I saw this little episode. 

“We want men,” they said. 

“T haven’t any,” he replied. 

‘Can we put on non-union men, if we ask 
them to join?” said they. 

“No, ’’ said he. 

Expostulations ensued. He said nothing. 
The employers pleaded. Finally he turned to 
another agent. 

“Can you furnish these men?” he asked. 

The other agent could—and did. But I 
gasped. Where was the traditional relation of 
‘master and man?" The employcrs begged for 


the workmen, not the workmen for employ- 
ment. The workmen made all the conditions, 
eight hours, four dollars, double pay for over- 
time and all the rest of it. A new dispensa- 
tion! And to make one union generalization, 
let me say that in one form or another this is 
what union men regard as the right, normal, 
natural procedure. ‘Equality of bargain- 
ing,” they say. ‘‘ Take my labor on my condi- 
tions or leave it.” 

Consider the bridge-builders. Said I to 
their agent, “What would happen if the Pen- 
coyd or Steelton bridge-builders were ag- 
grieved in Africa or Asia?”’ 

“The men would strike in New York,”’ said 
he. There is union power reaching round the 
world. This agent has served the union for 
the last five years at ten dollars a day and ex- 
penses, not here alone, but abroad. Like 
other union officers he thinks union as you and 
I think the “shop” of our daily toil. He 
goes armed. He shuns no trouble. 

I asked a member of his union about him. 

“He’s ALL RIGHT,” came back. Why 
not? None of his men are out of work; their 
pay is four dollars and as much more as they 
can earn; their day is eight hours; they have 
a practical monopoly of their trade. The 
business agent has done it. 

“‘T have heard it said,”” he remarked to me 
one evening, ‘that we fatten on the working- 
men, the deluded workingmen. These boys, 
five years ago, worked ten hours a day for 
two dollars and seventy-five cents. Each 
contributes half a cent a day to my salary; 
can they afford that from their dollar and a 
quarter added pay? Is the half a cent a bad 
investment?” and he walked quickly toward 
a meeting of his local union, to be stopped in 
the hall and on the stairs by seventeen whis- 
perers—I counted—on urgent business. A 


’ successful politician could not be more beset. 


The label work of business agents, or label 
agents, ran, I found, from sitting all day in a 
barn sponging off a thousand spurious labels 
from a consignment of cigars preliminary to 
sending them back to a wildly-telegraphing, 
much-wrought-up manufacturer, to this: I 
met an agent who had left his bench and come 
to New York to coerce a manufacturer who 
already had the label. There had been 
trouble in his shop; it was not thoroughly 
unionized. He had received an order for 
$1,000 worth of cigars from a jobber. With 
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the jobber’s consent, the agent was to tell the 
manufacturer that unless he unionized his 
establishment to the union’s taste, that order 
would be revoked. 

“They call that ‘ dictation,’ ”’ said the agent. 
“But let me tell you that it is only by ‘dicta- 
tion’ and by ‘recognition’ that uriions can get 
the main objects they are after. I have read 
newspapers whose editors thought poor pay 
or long hours or abuses good grievances, but 
not ‘dictation’ and ‘recognition.’ Does it 
ever strike them that we can’t get the better 
pay and the shorter hours without ‘recogni- 
tion’ and we can’t keep them without ‘dicta- 
tion’? I ’spose you can find more crazy 
theories among union men than anywhere else 
—some of them are all theory—but there 
never was a crazier theory than that wages 
and hours were good grievances and ‘recogni- 
tion’ and ‘dictation’ not. Pah!” 

The talk of the idling agents I shall not re- 
peat, though this much I saw from its con- 
stant circling around unionism, not theory, 
but concrete fact of boycotts, and strikes and 
quarrels between union and union, that the 
union movement is not so much a spontaneous 
movement of workingmen as the result of 
agitation by “advanced men” as they call one 
another. They are not lazy drones seeking 
an easy berth—though some are—they are 
rather men whose ambition has run to being 
large toad in small puddle, rather than small 
toad in the big puddle of the world’s com- 
petitive activity. And yet genuine altruism 
is no small part of their motive. 

I met one whose pride was a technical 
city position gained through work he had done 
at Cooper Union and in a correspondence 
school: this position he held in addition to 
working at his trade and managing union 
affairs. Another, who also made excellent 
pay in his trade, took pride in three things 
close to his heart—his craftsmanship, the 
growth of his union under his attention, and 
his son, a bank clerk. He might also have 
taken pride in the personal control he had 
over men in his union, apart from all business 
matters. Said one, ‘““He can do more with 
them than the priest.” 

Thus I found the business agents, Germans, 
Irish, English, Americans, Socialists, fighters, 
aggressive men, men of bluff kindliness who 
never had trouble with employers, industrious 
men, lazy men, drinking men, total abstainers, 
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comfortably situated, comparatively poor, 
honest men, and rogues—perhaps. Only at 
second hand have I heard of the rogues, but 
as other business agents have told me of them, 
no doubt there are rogues. Living with these 
men—not the union members, mind, but 
these professional agitators—I lived in a world 
that showed our industrial life a-tremble from 
beneath with a never-ceasing ferment.. 

The pathetic and tragic side of union life 
falls in the way of the secretaries. ‘“‘Grafters”’ 
come to beg—with a card, with a bogus card, 
or even without a card. Wives come with 
complaints about drinking husbands. “ Kick- 
ers’? come. Men out of work and strikers 
must come. Once a week or once a month 
the members appear to pay their dues. 

I watched the distribution of out-of-work 
benefit at “Big Six” Typographical Union 
of New York. Sixty cents a month the mem- 
bers pay for dues and one per cent of their 
wages for the out-of-work fund. To the 
union office go the men, when unemployed, 
day after day to sign the out-of-work book, 
and perhaps to wait about for a call to work. 
Then every Friday morning at nine o’clock a 
long line files by the bookkeeper, each man 
receiving a check for three dollars, which 
Secretary Healy pays. Here and there in the 
line is a superannuated printer, twenty-five 
years a member of the union, old, white- 
haired, paying dues no longer, but drawing 
the three dollars a week as a pension till the 
day comes when the union books shall show 
him credited with one hundred and fifty dollars 
for burial; and here and there is a woman, wife 
of a sick husband or perhaps of a drinking one, 
—fornoout-of-work benefit goes to the married 
man who drinks: it goes to his wife. From 
time to time the telephone rings and the man 
at the top of the out-of-work list is called to go 
to work. The employer is bound to take him, 
whoever he is, but not to keep him: the union 
does not bolster incompetents. Accordingly, 
back in a few days come the ne’er-do-wells, 
some of whom are in every union, back to the 
bottom of the list again to pay their sixty 
cents a month and draw, four weeks out of six, 
their three dollars every Friday. The cigar- 
makers have a similar system, but one union, 
in Boston, took pride when I was there 
in having no out-of-work list. An unem- 
ployed member came in. He declined three 
places open to him before he found one to 
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suit. I asked the secretary if the power im- 
plied in this excess of demand was held by 
contracts. 

“No,” said he, ‘‘we’ve passed through the 
contract stage. We submit a bill of prices. 
If the employer consents to pay it, we organize 
the shop and give him the label. Enough 
have found it advantageous to keep all our 
men employed.” 

Now paying out-of-work benefits and receiv- 
ing dues means that the secretary of a union 
handles considerable money. One day I 
went with a union secretary to a surety com- 
pany for a treasurer’s bond. 

‘‘A new rule goes into force this week, ’’ said 
the manager. ‘‘A premium of one per cent. 
above the fraternal society rate for union 
bonds.”” He was short and to the point. 
Later I went back and questioned him. 

“Bad bookkeeping,” said he. ‘‘Some treas- 
urers may be dishonest, but we don’t say that. 
I think they’re no worse than any other 
fraternal orders: we have no evidence that 
they are. But when there is any doubt, the 
loose bookkeeping makes a muddle; and, in 
short, the business doesn’t pay particularly— 
we do not care for it. Some unions, of course, 
we admit are as careful as any organization.” 

And they are. The auditing of the Cigar- 
makers and the Printers is like a bank exam- 
ination. 

It was among these same Cigar-makers, by 
the way, that I stumbled on some curious facts. 
All through the unions Socialism filters. Al- 
most every other man is a Socialist, preaching 
that unionism is but a makeshift, but a step 
toward a ‘“‘good time coming” when every 
man—‘ Malthus be d—d,’’ one said—shall 
be able to rear his family in comfort. Among 
the Cigar-makers I found one union with 2,000 
German-speaking members, all Socialists. 
And here in the secretary’s office I found a 
new human meaning to unionism. 

Down on East Fourth Street in New York 
is Union No. 99. On the office wall that faces 
the door is a cabinet of funereal aspect 
wreathed in palms: within are rows of canis- 
ters, black, leaden-sealed, impressive. Each 
bears a name. 

‘What are they?” I asked. 

“The other day,” replied Secretary No- 
wack, ‘‘one of our members died in New 
Haven. A delegation from the union brought 
his body to New York. It is there.” 


I looked closer at the rows of urns: each bore 
a cremation stamp. With no home but the 
union these men had come home to the house 
of their brotherhood in death and brother- 
hood indeed it must be by the clear evi- 
dence of such memorials. 

That brotherhood is not always the main 
idea of the unions comes from the clash that 
sentiment always makes with practicality. A 
penniless anthracite miner came one Sunday 
afternoon to the Central Federated Union of 
New York, where delegates from all the unions 
meet. I have never seen a contribution-box 
filled so cheerfully at church as a hat was filled 
for that bearded miner’s relief or any task 
undertaken more readily than a committee 
took it upon themselves to find the striker 
employment. And then the meeting settled 
down to hear the steam-fitters and the brass- 
workers hurl recriminations at each other, and 
to discuss the quarrels of other unions, one 
with another. The coal-miner awakened sen- 
timent. The trade quarrels awakened the 
business sense, for, sifted, they come most 
frequently to this: either that one union asks 
jurisdiction over work another union claims, 
where one trade shades into another, or one 
union, say the Consolidated, claims all the 
union privileges in a trade as against the 
Amalgamated in the same trade. These 
quarrels take up the attention of the national 
committees and presidents, the executive 
boards, the grievance committees, and other 
bodies whose theoretical functions are the 
safeguarding of union interests from outside 
rather than inside attacks: the carrying on 
of open boycotts, the drawing up of contracts, 
the supervision of important strikes. 

Only loosely organized, violently active at 
points, quiescent at others, constantly torn 
with internal dissensions, intensely human, 
the union army I have found to be a great 
heterogeneous mass, lacking only diffused 
enlightenment to be formidable to opposing 
interests. 

What the problem is that this army faces 
and what problem it offers, itself, I saw set 
forth with dramatic sharpness in a single strike 
that exhibited concretely all the tactics that 
the new industrial order has given birth to— 
on both sides. For ten years the Associated 
Brewers of Boston have had a contract with 
the Brewery Workers’ Union. This year the 
Associated Brewers insisted on adding a 








clause to the contract permitting employers 
to discharge employees without explanation 
and without union interference: whereupon 
the workmen struck. Here was the em- 
ployers’ side: ‘‘We have tolerated impu- 
dence from men the union would not let us 
discharge; we could no longer control our 
business.” Here the employees’: “ With 
such a clause they would discharge strong 
union men until the union lost its power.” 

The strike was on—hinging on the clause. 
Tactics? The brewers hired non-union men. 
The workmen established a boycott and 
drew other unions into it so that the business 
of the breweries fell off all over New England: 
down in Maine, for a typical example, a 
painters’ union established a fine of five dol- 
lars for anyone drinking Boston beer. Month 
after month the union paid strike benefit, 
non-union men ran the breweries, the product 
was boycotted. The employers’ methods 
stood out in three documents I saw. They 
may not be authentic. I think they are. 
Sheaf One comprised black-listing letters. 
Exhibit Two was the Constitution of the 
Brewers’ Association, including a black-listing 
section and this novel provision: that in case of 
strike the brewer supplying any regular cus- 
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tomer of a closed or boycotted brewery should 
pay to the owner of this brewery seventy-five 
cents for each barrel delivered until a year 
subsequent to the end of the strike, and, 
furthermore, that this product should not be 
supplied at all unless the owner of the closed 
or boycotted brewery consented. Exhibit 
Three was a contract, gained by a striker who 
entered a brewery insincerely asking for work: 
it set forth that the brewers, parties of the first 
part, contracted with the non-union men 
going in as strike breakers that any settlement 
with the strikers should include acceptance 
by the strikers of these ‘‘scabs”’ into the union 
without fine. There had been no violence; 
so that there had been no injunctions. But 
apart from this—for later the brewers sum- 
moned the strikers to court for boycotting— 
this one strike included all the methods of 
union warfare on both sides—both those as- 
sumed for the moment and those planned and 
provided for long in advance. The whole 
affair, at the time of writing at a dead-lock 
owing to the contracts with the strike-breakers 
—for the brewers finally waived the first issue 
of the strike—if it proves anything, proves 
that a labor quarrel may be a bitter struggle in 
which both sides may humanly feel aggrieved. 


ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN 
BUSINESS MAN 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S ATTITUDE TOWARD NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
TOWARD BUSINESS AND TOWARD SPORT—HIS PATIENCE 
WITH AMERICAN BRAG—WHY LABOR IS LESS EFFICIENT— 


ENGLISH FEELING 


CONCERNING THE SHIPPING TRUST— 


WHAT THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS SHOULD AND MAY DO 
BY 


ARTHUR GOODRICH 


stand the English point of view,” 

said an active American business man 
to me the other day. He had not missed his 
annual business trip to England until last 
season for many years and had just returned 
from this year’s journey with the contrasts of 
England as he had seen it two years ago and 
as it had appeared to him this summer 


™ [’ is difficult for an American to under- 





fresh in his mind. ‘‘ You can develop reasons 
by the hundred for everything you see, and 
run a good chance of not even hitting the 
target. But I'll tell you how things appeared 
to me and you can draw your own deductions. 

“First of all, a great deal of the blatant 
talk about the American invasion is ridicu- 
lously untrue. We talk too much, probably 
because we are only just beginning to have 
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something to talk about, and we are emo- 
tional people—at least as compared to the 
English. It is little wonder that the Eng- 
lish people look askance at some of the things 
we do and say. In fact, it shows the fine old 
country breeding that they stand our effer- 
vescence as well as they do, especially as they 
don’t always understand that it is efferves- 
cence. Yet in a considerable measure the 
“invasion” is an accomplished fact, and in no 
way is it more clearly shown than in the 
changed attitude of the British merchant and 
trader toward American business men and 
American products. Even in two years the 
suspicious air of the business folk there 
has lessened noticeably. And as to the pro- 
duct, he who runs may read. The fences are 
covered and the papers are filled with vivid 
signs, as noisy as the reddest and yellow- 
est American advertisements, announcing 
‘Matches, made by British labor,’ ‘Cigarettes 
made to fight the American trust; buy only 
goods made in Great Britain ’—although the 
tobacco came from Virginia; ‘Hams grown in 
England,’ ‘Trades backed by British capital.’ 
Perhaps the most striking of all the frenzied 
efforts to appeal to English patriotism for 
trade is this shoe circular I picked up.” 

He handed me the neat booklet of an 
English boot and shoe house, upon the right- 
hand pages of which appeared cuts of various 
styles of shoes, faced on the left-hand pages 
by such paragraphs as these: 


“Time will prove that the American boots 
which are at the moment being so extensively 
imported into this country, are, except per- 
haps in point of appearance, inferior to those 
of British manufacture.” 

“All the skill that is put. into the manufac- 
ture of American footwear is directed to one 
end, that of producing goods particularly 
pleasing to the eye, the vital question of 
durability being almost totally ignored in the 
eagerness of the manufacturer to make his 
productions attractive.” 

“On the other hand, wear, reliability, and 
sound workmanship are qualities which have 
made a name for the British shoe in the 
markets of the world.” 


“T don’t need to tell you that advertising 
of that sort is more than futile; it reads like a 
frank confession of inferiority. It is as if the 
only recommendation they can make of their 
product is that it is not made in America or 
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in Germany. Few people in England or any- 
where else will buy a shoe because it is made 
in England. They will buy the best shoe 
they can get at the fairest price. When the 
goods are inferior it is alie, which the people 
will soon find out, and when they are not—as 
they often are not—it leaves the impression 
that they are. Appeals of this sort are only 
temporary, for they cannot succeed, but they 
go to show how worried some of the dealers 
are. 

“But for all the worry that this adver- 
tising indicates there seems to be no material 
change in the equipment or the methods of 
English concerns except in those which are 
run by American capital and American in- 
genuity. They are a conservative people 
over there with their initiative restrained by 
centuries upon centuries of traditions and 
supremacy. They have led the world so long 
that they do not take the cry of ‘Wolf; wolf!’ 
seriously. An American visitor, who, after 
the fashion of American business folk, has a 
habit of putting himself in the other fellow’s 
place, has his blood stirred by conditions that 
his Briton friend will put by with an indiffer- 
ent, ‘Oh, it will come out all right.’ And it 
isn’t as if he knew why it would ‘come out all 
right,’ as if he saw through the difficulties and 
knew how to solve them. It is, instead, the 
point of view that things always have turned 
out well: let this run its course, ‘It will come 
out all right’. 

“You see the newspapers placard in large 
glaring black letters, ‘England defeated’, 
and after a few days of such experience you 
realize that this records no such slight matter 
as a battle in South Africa, but rather a fact 
of huge national importance: the Australians 
are ahead in the day’s cricket game. Yes, 
the English are essentially a pleasure loving 
people. They never get excited—or, in fact, 
thoroughly interested—in national affairs. 
Mafeking night wasn’t enthusiasm. It was a 
spree. As an illustration of what I mean, 
let me tell you what I noticed when I was 
commuting daily for awhile this spring to 
London from a suburb. I watched the other 
people in the train and I repeatedly counted 
the number of newspapers in the carriages. 
Not half the travelers read newspapers dur- 
ing those weeks of the most stirrring times 
England has had for a decade. A vast num- 
ber were deep in the penny weeklies, Tit-bits, 








Answers, The Golden Penny, papers it is no 
exaggeration to say Americans wouldn’t be 
paid to read. 

“After the Englishman remarks compla- 
cently, ‘It will come out all right’, he is apt to 
leave his office for the rest of the afternoon 
and go to a football or cricket game. While 
he works he accomplishes as much as any one 
can, but, at most, business hours limit his 
endeavor. He will not work night and day 
as many American wealthy men are in the 
habit of doing. He does business but he 
doesn’t mean business. He is not eager for 
the ‘joy of achievement.’ He throws his 
heart into the play on the ball field rather 
than into the work at the office. Mr. Kipling’s 
lines about the ‘flanneled fools and the 
muddied oafs’ struck the centre—somewhat 
harshly perhaps—of a great truth. The 
newspapers are full of the latest news about 
the royalty. These worthies are usually at 
the race courses or the games in the afternoon. 
They are at the theatre in the evening and if 
there is a choice between a ballet at the 
Empire and ‘Faust’ at the Lyceum, they are 
likely to pass Irving by for the ballet. The 
newspapers have a way of publishing what 
they call ‘stop press news,’ news that is im- 
portant enough to stop the presses to insert. 
It is almost entirely sporting news, cricket, 
football, racing and the like. And Kipling isn’t 
the only Englishman who sees the tendency. 
Here is a letter clipped from one of the papers, 
written by a Colonist—the Colonies are likely 
to be one of the salvations of English good 
sense, I think.”’ 

Part of the letter, which was especially 
frank, read: 


“‘ Another case that comes to my knowledge 
of the appetite of English officials for forms 
and ceremonies is the question of giving one 
of your neighboring parks—a place called 
Richmond, I believe—for use by the London 
Volunteers. 

“This war has shown that you must teach 
men to bear arms and train them to use them. 
Owing to London’s bigness there seems to be 
a difficulty in the training. This great open 
space at Richmond is well suited to manceu- 
vre London Volunteers on _half-holidays. 
Probably if London were to take a ballot on 
the subject there would be five million votes 
for using this bit of the veldt at Richmond 
for military purposes. The votes against 
using it would probably be a few dozen. 
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‘‘When I asked my friend, who tells me the 
inwardness of things, Why is this? he de- 
clares, what I should believe to be untrue if he 
had not told me, that the reason why the Lon- 


‘don Volunteers are hounded out of Richmond 


Park is because there is a small head of game 
there, and that the shooting of these birds is 
what I think you call a ‘vested interest.’ 

“Believe me, sir, that’s bad, and it is not 
amusing. I don’t want to use strong words 
in these letters, because strong words seem 
to me to injure any case; but this action of the 
great people who can shoot in Richmond 
Park, which I understand is public property, 
is the sort of thing that upsets, not a Gov- 
ernment, but a Constitution. 

“Tf the pheasants in Richmond Park are 
bound up with the bishops in the House of 
Lords, with the land system, and with vested 
interests, then the pheasants sooner or later 
will get their marching orders, and they 
won’t go alone.”’ 


“A man in England who rests himself 
from one kind of work by doing another sort 
of work would be difficult to find. But it 
goes without saying that there isn’t a finer, 
more able, more consistent class of business 
men in the world, and they have a quiet, 
dignified courtesy which you don’t find at 
home. This is proved by the patience they 
show Americans who tell them, with no pro- 
vocation at all, how to do their business, and 
how they should emulate the land of the 
Stars and Stripes. 

“As to the working classes some of the 
same conditions affect them. Three things 
in particular, however, beside the old truism 
that the people work with less spirit, help to 
explain to me why, with labor as cheap as it is 
in England, the actual cost of the product is 
so high. First, the workingman drinks too 
much and loses both time and, in the long-run, 
quickness and keenness; second, he begins 
early and stops for a breakfast and dinner 
which he cooks himself—his hours in very 
many shops are from 6 A. M. to 5:30 P. M.— 
and loses still more time by stopping and 
starting and, third, in comparison with his 
American competitor, he is ambitionless. 

“Tt is hard, also, to make an over-state- 
ment concerning the terrible difficulties the 
unions have put in the way of progress. 
Many manufacturers over there are really 
feeling encouraged at the growth of union 
power in America. ‘Soon,’ they say, ‘you'll 
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be tied hand and foot as we are, and things 
will be even.’ A large employer with two 
gigantic establishments, one on each side of 
the ocean, said only a short time ago that the 
American unions are fast growing to the same 
strength, deadening ambition and hurting 
progress, that has held back English manufac- 
turers. 

“The Morgan Steamship Trust came nearer 
waking up the average Englishman than any 
preceding incident. The dramatic appeal of 
it startled him. Britannia had always 
ruled the seas, and behold, a group of Amer- 
icans comes abroad, buys many of England’s 
important ships and takes control of her 
largest ship-yard. The Englishman was stunned 
silent and then he began to scold. He 
wasn’t stirred so much to find a way to meet 
the attack but, as one of the papers phrased 
it, ‘he looked upon the transaction with re- 
sentment.” He wrote letters to the news- 
papers declaring that it was all the fault of the 
Admiralty. He said half threateningly that 
it was not likely to draw the bonds of the 
nations closer. He raved at Harland and 
Wolff, at the White Star Line, at Mr. Morgan, 
at trusts, at Americans. He heard rumors 
that Mr. Morgan was going to buy all the 
railroads of England—that Americans had 
obtained control of Canadian traffic by sea and 
land, and said, very emphatically, sarcastic, 
pessimistic things of the same tenor from 
morning till night. 

“Asa matter of fact, England had been 
losing something of her high place on the 
seas for a number of years. At the beginning 
of the South African War, Germany took 
control of the large business done previously 
by English ships, then turned into trans- 
ports. The entire self-satisfied shipping busi- 
ness of Great Britain has not advanced 
rapidly during the last few years. Here is a 
table which will illustrate the way in which 
the two great German lines have been reaching 
swiftly and successfully after England’s 
shipping trade: 


: PASSENGERS 
The N.G. Lloyd landed in New York during rgor...... 124,344 
PARTITE ooh och ook akandeacsaris aoucesoee 09,537 
223,881 

The English Lines: 
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The American Lines (owned in America): 
PIE EAC aos oosc ano vac eceradestcca cs taveneciers 24,621 
Red Star... 2.02... cee scec esc ee ec ceee cece rene sees 39,034 
PIE TUB PGDOEG so 5k cc rccc cece cecswedscwcceeccsenes 4,104 
67,849 


“Why should not the English lines compete 
for the Mediterranean travel, also for trade 
from Germany and France, getting into com- 
petition with the Germans? 

“ The difficulty was not with Mr. Morgan for 
deciding he could handle the lines better 
than they were being handled or with the 
Admiralty or with anyone or anything ex- 
cept British self-confidence and lack of 
initiative. 

“A well-known English nobleman said not 
long ago that Cecil Rhodes should have given 
his scholarships to bright English boys, who 
should go to America and Germany and study 
the new industrial conditions here and there. 
Another Englishman said to me that Rhodes’s 
purpose was to shake up Oxford, and the uni- 
versity in that way would be benefited by 
new ideas. The former, it seems to me, is 
more than half right. The poor people in 
England go abroad to make their fortunes, 
while the well-to-do are limited largely to 
their insular seclusion. They do not know 
the competition that is being built up against 
them, and they don’t care—that’s the truth. 
But the condition can’t be more than tem- 
porary. The English people are so sensible, 
healthy, vigorous and industrious that they 
are certain to come to their senses in the 
course of time.” 

“Don’t you think,” I asked, ‘“‘that you can 
trace the present conservatism back to old- 
time feeling in England that trade is common 
and vulgar and leisure alone gentlemanly.”’ 

“You might trace it back to that or to 
Charles I, or to Adam. It won’t help you 
or them in the least. The condition exists, 
that’s all.” 

“Don’t they live a less hectic, rushing ex- 
istence? Don’t they have compensations 
that we have not?” 

“Perhaps so, but as long as they make 
their compensations of first importance, 
Germany and the United States will get the 
business. If a man beats you at a game 
when, with your style of play, you are per- 
forming as well as you ever did, you must 
drop your old way of playing and develop 
a game that will meet and beat him. Until 
you do that you'll lose consistently.” 
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“In the four quarters of the globe who reads an 
American book? or goes to an American play? or 
looks at an American statue? What does the world 
yet owe to American physicians and surgeons? 
What new substances have their chemists discov- 
ered? or what old ones have they analyzed? What 
new constellations have been discovered by the 
telescopes of Americans? What have they done in 
mathematics? Who drinks out of American glasses? 
or eats from American plates? or wears American 
coats or gowns? or sleeps in American blankets ?”’ 

—SyYDNEY SMITH. 


can books are now republished in 

England—the rights sold to English 
publishers—and some are translated for Con- 
tinental countries. The tourist finds Tauch- 
nitz editions of the latest American “success” 
strewn about Europe—a French fellow- 
traveler, as in one case, wrinkling puzzled 
brows and nervously sputtering “La! la!la!” 
over the local dialect of ‘‘ David Harum.” 

In a little Lincolnshire town is a club that 
meets weekly to read and talk about literature, 
chiefly the classics. When the time came, 
they read Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Irving and Poe, just these five Americans. 
But they read them not as American writers 
at all: the books were regarded, in their proper 
perspective, as English classics. And this 
has been the typical English attitude. In 
the same town less cultivated folk were read- 
ing Will Carleton and James Whitcomb 
Riley, catching the minimum of local color 
and provincial spirit, the maximum of homely 
familiar sentiment; to all intents and purposes 
‘they were reading English verse. This again 
is typical. All these writers are read through- 
out Great Britain as freely as here—though 
by proportionately fewer readers—and Long- 
fellow without doubt is one of the two most 
popular (many even say the most popular) of 
English poets, but there is so faint a hall-mark 
of Americanism on what is read that it is all 
regarded as English letters. There are people 
in England who believe Lowell to have been 
English. Our established American writers 
have been adopted. 

A well-informed Englishman, not a literary 
man, was asked: 

“Have you read our American writers?” 


Pre toni: all successful Ameri- 


“Didn’t fancy you had any, you know,” 
said he. 

“Mark Twain?” 

“Of course.” 

And then his eyes opened wider as he con- 
fessed a knowledge of this list: Bancroft, 
Prescott, Parkman, Motley, Fiske, John 
Burroughs, Captain Mahan, Frank Stockton, 
and Mr. Howells. Bret Harte, Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, Mr. Henry James, and Mrs. 
Atherton, he averred, were quasi-English 
through their residence in London. He con- 
fessed to having read “‘ Helen’s Babies,” and 
“Two Years Before the Mast” with his 
“Crusoe, ’’ and Cooper with his Scott. He also 
reads Mr. Richard Harding Davis, and with 
commendable enthusiasm he said, ‘‘And who 
is this new man, Wister. That story of his’ — 
he had read ‘The Virginian, ’’—‘‘is the real 
gold of fine, clean, vigorous life in a book.” 
His whole confession is an average sample of 
the English view—not the bookish or the 
university view, but the every-day benefit-of- 
clergy view—of American letters, though 
naturally among many men the lists would 
vary. These writers have a steady sale in 
English as in American book-stores. 

Coming to contemporary novel reading, 
a sharp difference presents itself between the 
American and the foreign intellectual life, 
the diffused intellectual life. Here a million 
people eagerly await the next new novel and, 
when it appears, their onslaught is as of a 
school of mackerel on aschool of minnows. 
Not soabroad. The mass of the English peo- 
ple, for example, do not have the reading habit: 
even American advertising methods could 
hardly wake them to it. A certain class of 
Americans read submerged stuff from E. P. 
Roe downward; the corresponding English 
class do not even read Tit-bits or Answers: 
readers matching those who there would read 
submerged stuff here read the latest novel 
and struggle with better things. American 
society just above the grammar school plane 
of intelligence is self-educating along the 
easy path of novel-reading; acquaintance with 
the “best-selling” book is taken for culture 
and sought for. In Great Britain, no. Thus 
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two-thirds of any edition of an English novel 
is sold in the United States, though our total 
population is no more than twice as great as 
the population of the United Kingdom. 

But it is surprising to see how many recent 
American books of every sort are read abroad. 
Captain Mahan was actually ‘“discovered”’ 
in England, and every English naval officer 
now owns his books. With German, French, 
and Japanese editions—every Japanese officer 
is supplied with “The Influence of Sea 
Power’’—the volumes have affected the 
naval policy of the world. Mr. George Ken- 
nan’s “Siberia and the Exiles,” boasting 
German, French, and Danish translations, 
was read by the Czar, though it was black- 
listed in Russia, and it profoundly influenced 
European opinion. Mr. Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s human story, “Up from Slavery,”’ 
eagerly read in England, has been translated 
into more languages, in all probability, than 
any other American book. And at present 
‘Ben Hur” is sweeping Europe about as it 
swept the United States, for obvious reasons, 
but why so late it is hard to say. 

Some of Dr. Van Dyke’s work, a novel of 
Robert W. Chambers, and some tales of Mrs. 
Deland, who is popular in England, have 
been done into French, as has Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“Cromwell,” and Miss Wilkins and Mr. 
Howells are read in both French and German. 
There is a German edition of Edward Bel- 
lamy’s “Equality.” Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Story of a Bad Boy” is a standard reading 
book in French schools—officially authorized. 

Studying England, where all our books are 
accessible, it is chiefly interesting after a 
lustrum in the United States of a very fever 
of novel-reading, to see what recent Ameri- 
can novels have been read. True, certain 
novels are well known here that are not 
known there because the “booming” of 
them did not reach so far, but what American 
publishers agree in admitting is that a good 
story well written is sure of an English sale, 
if the society presented is not too provincially 
American to be comprehended. Forexample, 
“J. Devlin: Boss,” a really capable tale of 
American politics, was refused the imprint 
of a London publisher because English 
readers, he said, could not understand Ameri- 
can politics. There was no such difficulty 
with “David Harum” and “Eben Holden,”’ 
which were widely read in England—‘‘ Eben 


Holden” to some extent in pirated editions. 
Here, in a way, was an American invasion, 
for the publishers of ‘“‘Eben Holden” have 
been seeking a foreign market for only a year 
and a half, and yet added to ‘“‘ Eben Holden” 
five other books last season reprinted for 
English readers. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland’s stories and other 
Western tales, such as Mr. Hough’s “Story of a 
Cowboy,” have appealed to English readers 
as satisfying their preconception of American 
life, which not even their familiarity with Mr. 
Howells can correct. Mr. Frank Norris 
helped to strengthen it by ‘‘The Octopus,”’ 
profoundly affecting critics with that splendid 
Western canvas. Miss Johnston’s romances, 
feeding another desire, and likewise Mr. 
Churchill’s stories sold readily in England, 
but with no such rush as they piled up edi- 
tions at home. Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
stories, Mr. Cable’s ‘‘The Cavaliers,” Mr. 
Chambers’s “ Cardigan,” were well accepted— 
these books cited standing for a longer list of 
the sort of American novel that permeates to 
the English story-reading class. It is useless 
to mention the serious books that might be 
typified by the late Mr. Scudder’s recent 
“Life of James Russell Lowell,’’ or such 
essays as Lafcadio Hearn’s as being read in 
England—they fall into the class of books 
that come to every cultivated man’s table in 
English-speaking countries round the world: 
only the novels are salient on the point under 
consideration, and they show merely that 
English readers read much what Americans 
read—only less of it in proportion. 

There are one or two odd details, however, 
that sometimes prevent an English success 
for an American book. In history and 
biography, for example, popular English 
prejudices object to the American view of 
such events as our Revolution and such 
characters as Napoleon. As a rule a book 
will not be widely read that runs counter to 
these prejudices. American text-books use 
a form of computation that the English do 
not understand: that excludes such books. 
American spelling condemns a book: the ‘“‘u” 
in “‘honour’”’ is as sacredly esteemed as the 
rights in Magna Charta, and one Englishman 
is noted who threw down in disgust one of the 
best novels recently written in America be- 
cause he found “favor” so spelled. And “ pro- 
gram”’ they will not endure. 























MAKING STREETS OF STEEL 
NGINEERS of highway construction 
k have sought for years to find better 
roads than the macadam and Telford 
high-ways. They think they have at last been 
successful. The streets are to be of steel. The 
first steel experimental roads or streets will be 
laid in three different sections of New York 
where the character of the traffic is varied 
enough to make the experiment thorough. 
One of these steel streets will be in the lower 
part of the city, another on West.Broadway, 
and a third on upper Seventh Avenue, where 
light vehicles and automobiles are mostly 
used. 

The Automobile Club of America is largely 
responsible for this innovation in road-making, 
although General Roy Stone, formerly direc- 
tor of the Public Road Inquiry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has repeatedly advocated 
improvements in road-making tending toward 
the construction of permanent surfaces of 
some hard substance. Under his administra- 
tion hundreds of miles of the finest macadam 
roads were laid throughout the United States. 
When the subject of constructing steel roads 
was first broached, General Stone, at the re- 
quest of several clubs and road workers, made 
a thorough examination and test of this 
material. In these tests he has recognized 
the great advantages of a firm, smooth steel 
surface for the wheels. A table was published 
showing the amount of power required to haul 
a ton load over a common dirt road, cobble- 
stone road, a macadam, and steel-track road. 
While the amount required to pull the load 
over a fine macadam road was remarkably 
small compared to that demanded for other 
forms of roads, it was impossible to perfect 
the surface so that any adequate comparisons 
could be instituted between a macadam and 
steel road. 

The Automobile Club of America found it 
advisable to make a perfect speedway where 
the automobiles could be run at a high rate of 
speed. Even the firmest and smoothest 


macadam road offered obstructions to the 
wheels of the automobiles running at sixty 
and seventy milesan hour. The only solution 
to the problem of speeding automobiles was 
to construct roads as perfect in surface build 
as the tracks of the railroads. The perfect 
automobile speedway will be built of steel, and 
it will have the most perfect surface bed in the 
world. Nearly all owners of racing auto- 
mobiles are interested in the construction of 
this speedway on Long Island. 

But the question of building steel roads has 
suddenly advanced far beyond the mere mat- 
ter of providing sport for the owners of auto- 
mobiles. 

Steel streets are the new development. The 
steel roads are built with a view to economy,as 
well as for making a good track for vehicles. 
The streets are not paved with steel from 
curb to curb, but are merely provided with 
continuous steel tracks which truck wheels 
cam follow. These steel tracks will be about 
a foot wide, and set at standard gauge, and 
trucks and heavy wagons will foilow them 
up and down the streets and avenues as they 
do now the car tracks. The great advantage 
will be in avoiding sudden interruption of 
traffic, and the constant changing and shifting 
due to the passage of surface cars. These 
latter are constantly forcing the heavy trucks 
back and forth from the tracks, and the loss in 
time is enormous in the course of aday. With 
the steel tracks provided for their special use 
the heavy trucks and wagons could form in 
line, and keep their positions on the smooth 
surface. The lighter wagons driving more 
rapidly would take the sides of the streets out- 
side of the line of steel rails. 

In spite of the constant agitation for im- 
proved roads in the country districts, the 
greater part of the land has no, or very few, 
highways that can be used in winter and early 
spring by heavy trucks or farmers’ wagons. 
Traffic is practically tied up for months in each 
year, and the farmers lose millions of dollars 
because they are unable to get their produce 
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to the railroad stations when prices are the 
highest. To make the roads passable at all 
seasons of the year nothing short of first-class 
macadam roads seems to answer the purpose, 
and the cost of these has always been too high 
to recommend them to any except the popu- 
lous townships and counties. The country 
roads, like the city streets, will be provided 
with single tracks of steel plates about twelve 
inches wide, and during bad weather these 
tracks will present a smooth surface. 

The question of cost is naturally the one 
uppermost in the minds of engineers and 
practical road-makers. A steel highway at 
first thought suggests an expensive construc- 
tion; but tracks of steel plates or rails put 
quite a different color to the question. The 
flat rails have flaring sides and they are turned 
down into narrow beds of gravel, broken stone, 
or vitrified clay, and then carefully drained 
at every low point. No cross ties or other 
clumsy and expensive supporting pieces are 
needed, for the plates properly laid and spliced 
together furnish sufficient foundation to hold 
them in position. Each track will be a con- 
tinuous plate of flat steel which cannot be 
moved from its place in the bed of gravel 
without more force than could be exerted by 
vehicles. 

The amount of steel required to form such 
tracks of a foot wide would average, according 
to experts, about seventy-five tons to the 
mile. This includes bolts and splices and all 
other articles required. With steel at $20 
per ton the cost of the material for making a 
mile of good roadway would average $1,500. 
The cost of building the road would vary ac- 
cording to the locality, but it would be about 
one-half that required for constructing maca- 
dam roads. At this rate a steel road would 
cost no more on the average than stone roads, 
while it is stated that the repairs would be far 
less, and the durability nearly twice as long. 

The experiments should prove that the 
question of uniting different sections of the 
country by passable highways can be solved 
within a few years, and that an era of building 
steel country roads for vehicles must follow. 


THE GREATEST POWER PLANT IN THE WORLD 


HE water-power electric plants at 
Niagara Falls that ran the Pan-Am- 

erican Exposition have been widely supposed 
to be unequalled in size, but for amount of 
power generated they are surpassed by a vast 
steam-power electric plant in New York City 
now the largest in the world. The Manhattan 
Elevated Railroad power-house at Seventy- 
fourth Street on the East River, begun in 
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August, 1899, and now practically completed 
has a total capacity of 100,000 horse-power, an 
amount equal to Power-houses No. 1: and 
No. 2 at Niagara combined. Here under a 
single roof is produced all the power that will 
transport daily over 500,000 passengers on 
the one hundred and ten miles of elevated rail- 
road in Manhattan. This plant is remarkable 
for some novel achievements in both steam 
and electrical engineering, made marvelously 
simple. 

The building is divided nearly in the centre 
into two great sections—the coal and boiler 
rooms on one side and the engine and dynamo 
room on the other. The coal is conveyed 
from the river to the top of the building by 
an electric shovel that scoops from the barge 
mouthfuls of a ton and a half at the rate of two 
mouthfuls a minute. Here it is weighed and 
crushed, and then distributed by an endless 
chain of buckets to the coal-bins over the 
boilers, to be fed by mechanical stokers into 
the fire-boxes. The ashes drop out into cars 
in the basement and are carried back to the 
river by an electric engine. When running 
at full capacity, more than 600 tons of coal 
a day will be consumed—all handled by 
machinery. 

The engine section is one huge room from 
the ground floor to the roof and without par- 
titions, down which stretches a row of steam 
dynamos, the tall, cylinder iron towers look- 
ing like the conning-towers of a battleship. 
High in the roof an electric crane, fastened 
to each side, runs swiftly and smoothly back 
and forth over four hundred feet from end to 
end of the room. On the ground floor are 
eight double compound condensing engines, 
each driving with its 12,500 horse-power a 
huge solid wheel—the alternator or generator 
of the dynamo, which by a novel economy 
also serves as a flywheel for the engirfe. These 
flywheel generators are thirty-eight feet in 
diameter and weigh each 332,000 pounds. 
The so-called ‘‘unit’’ system is used, espe- 
cially designed to meet the requirements of a 
large railway like the Manhattan Elevated, 
whose motive power must be absolutely 
reliable and also very elastic, as the demand 
varies daily from 5,000 horse-power in the 
early morning to 60,000 at rush hours in the 
late afternoon. The electric current of 11,000 
volts is generated by eight “units,” each unit 
consisting of one dynamo, one double engine 
with eight boilers, and one condenser, each 
complete in itself and running independently. 
At the dullest hours one ‘unit’ alone is 
operated; the rest are shut down with fires 
banked. This system too, gives the required 
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reliability, as there is an abundance of reserve 
power in case of accident. Were half the 
engines temporarily disabled, the other four 
running at maximum capacity could handle 
the ordinary traffic. 

The electric current generated at the main 
plant is not the direct current used on the 
third rail and motor car; but a three-phase 
alternating current that is conveyed by copper 
cables to seven sub-stations located at dif- 
ferent points on the elevated system. Here 
it is reduced and changed by two trans- 
formers into the direct current required, and 
then distributed to the third rail. 

This transference of electric current, in the 
raw material, so to speak, has made possible 
the concentration this plant represents. Ten 
years ago it could not have been done. The 
only system then used on electric railways was 
a direct current generator—a system impos- 
sible where large currents must be carried 
many miles, on account of waste in trans- 
mission and great expense in copper conduc- 
tors that had to be proportionally increased 
with each increase in volts. The three-phase 
current can be carried hundreds of miles with 
small loss in power, and at a smaller propor- 
tionate cost, the greater the power. The cost 
of copper for the 11,000 volts of the Manhattan 
plant is forty per cent. less than that for the 
6,600-volt outfit of the Metropolitan surface 
car plant. 


ECONOMIES FROM CONSOLIDATION 


HE whole establishment is a striking ex- 
ample of the economy of consolidation— 

a saving in details and a savingin labor. Hand- 
firing of the sixty-four boilers would require two 
hundred and seventy men; the mechanical 
stoking only sixty. All the auxiliaries, such as 
‘the exciters, air-pumps, water-pumps and 
condensers are run by electric motors that re- 
quire few men. Three million men all work- 
ing together could not produce the power that 
flows every moment from this one building, 
where only fifty men are employed on a shift. 
The plant has a chemist and a laboratory 
of its own where samples of every load of coal 
are analyzed to detect the proportion of non- 
combustible matter, which varies from four 
to thirty per cent. The flue gas, moreover, 
is daily examined to find the most economical 
method of stoking. In twenty-four hours 


1,000,000 passengers. have been carried in the 
hundreds of trains that rush along the one 
hundred and ten miles of elevated track in 
New York: when the third-rail electric trains 
—open in summer—replace the smoky steam 
trains, as they have on Third and Second 
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Avenues already, one can stand in this single 
room and watch the pulsing of the power that 
moves them all, from four miles south at the 
Battery to eight miles north in the Bronx. 


A SAILING SHIP ‘‘MANNED’’ BY STEAM 


HE seven-masted steel schooner, the 
Thomas W. Lawson, launched in July at 

the Fore River Yards is large enough to carry 
stowed away all the 6,000 tons of material 
used in building the greatest power-house in 
the world and 2,000 tons of coal beside. In 
1880 there was no schooner with more than 
three masts; previous to this novel leviathan, 
the largest sailing ship in the world, only two 
with as many as five and none built of steel— 
whereas the Lawson is of steel from keelson 
to cross-trees. Her serried steel sticks as 
she slid without sound from the ways re- 
sembled the file of telegraph poles one sees 
from a flying train, her high freeboard, 403 
feet long, a moving drab wall. But most 
wonderful is her highly modern equipment; 
her slender crew of sixteen men will do their 
work chiefly by machinery. One steam en- 
gine forward will handle her 500-ton anchors 
and five others her cargo, the 43,000 square 
feet of her twenty-five fore-and-aft sails, and 
even her steering gear and pumps. She will 
be steam-heated and _ siren-whistled, fitted 
with electric lights, and signals, and supplied 
with a telephone. She will carry coal in the 
coast trade, or possibly run to the Philippines, 
not only a curiosity in sailing ships but a 
marvelous example of labor-saving efficiency. 


RECONSTRUCTING TRANSCONTINENTAL RAIL- 
WAYS 


O make straight and plain the railway 
thoroughfares across the continent is a 
great work being carried on with energy in this 
period of long hauls and low rates. In build- 
ing the Great Northern, J. J. Hill, looking 
forward to an immense haulage of wheat 
from the central valleys of the States to 
Washington ports, insisted on low grades and 
a minimum curvature, and is able to trans- 
port freight for a smaller charge per ton than 
any of his transcontinental competitors. 
Other managers noting the steady lowering 
of freight rates began to make changes. 
Curves in the line were taken out, grades 
were reduced and new bridges replaced the 
lighter structures first erected. Some roads 
have been practically reconstructed within 
the past five or six years to meet the new 
conditions. Then came larger cars with a 
capacity of 100,000 pounds which were hauled 
over better roadbeds carrying heavier rails, 
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On the Union Pacific'a tremendous process 
of reconstruction has been proceeding under 
the direction of President E. H. Harriman, 
with the result that ity grades have been 
reduced from a maximum of ninety feet to a 
maximum of forty-three and three-tenths feet. 

The Union Pacific and the Central Pacific, 
both land-grant roads, were rather strung out 
in construction than made the shortest pos- 
sible distance between two points. In the 
process of rebuilding on the Rocky Moun- 
tain division of the Union Pacific, 158 miles 
of new railroad were put in and 188 miles 
absolutely abandoned at a cost of $6,500,000. 
An additional two millions was expended on 
the line between Cheyenne and Omaha. The 
result has been the reduction of grade men- 
tioned, and the elimination of curvature from 
ten degrees maximum to four degrees, through- 
out the whole distance of 1030 miles. 

On the Central Pacific between Ogden and 
Reno, a distance of about 580 miles, similar 
conditions prevail. The grades run as high as 
ninety-seven feet to the mile, and there are 
many curves amounting to over ten degrees. 
The new line will cost about $8,600,000, and 
will save only three miles of distance, but it 
reduces the grade to a maximum of twenty- 
one feet and eliminates curvature to a maxi- 
mum of four degrees. This latter saving 
amounts to forty complete circuits; that is 
the train that formerly went round sixty 
times in making the 580 miles will now go 
scarcely twenty. 


NEW RAILROAD RECORDS IN FRANCE 


HE New Northern Railroad Company 

of France introduced on June 2nd 

an entirely new service of trains, both between 

England and the Continent and in the District 

served exclusively by itself in the northeast 
of France. 

The English services via Boulogne and via 
Calais have, for example, been materially 
accelerated. The 1864 miles to Calais are 
now run, excluding a stop of four minutes, in 
196 minutes, 202 minutes and 181 minutes. 
The 158 miles to Boulogne are run in 170 
minutes, including a stop of four minutes for 
water, while the first 110 miles from Paris, 
including two necessary delays, are listed to 
be done in 114 minutes. Good as this work 
is, the non-competitive service from Paris to 
Lille is even better. The 154 miles are being 
run with two stops in 165 minutes, while the 
first 120 miles are booked to be run in 117 
minutes. 

The Belgian and German services have 
both been materially accelerated; the famous 


Nord Express being now allowed 99 minutes 
for the first 964 miles. The return train from 
a station, Aulnoye, 135 miles from Paris, with 
four stops, is booked in 150 minutes, while 
the successive start to stop speeds are 55, 
56.6, 52.5, 58 and 56.5 miles an hour. 

The fastest run in the world for the distance 
is made in three cases on this line, 7. e., Paris 
to Amiens, 81.75 miles, in 77 minutes, or 63.5 
miles an hour; 120 miles from Paris to Arras 
in 117 minutes or 61.5, and 1864 miles from 
Paris to Calais in 181 minutes. 

The engines employed are of the Atlantic 
type, four-cylinder compounds of the De 
Glehn system, designed by M. Du Bousquet. 

Many of the actual runs made are interest- 
ing. In March of this year the distance from 
Paris to Amiens was covered in 74 minutes 
net, with a load of 176 tons behind the tender. 
The total distance from Paris to Calais was 
run at a net speed of 65.7 miles per hour. 
Returning to the Nord Express—perhaps 
the most famous run ever made by this train 
was made in the autumn of 1900 during the 
Exposition, when the coach-load was 365 
tons and the 964 miles to the first stop, St. 
Quentin, were covered in 97 minutes, includ- 
ing two minutes loss by road delays. The 
best run perhaps of late between these points 
was with a load of 282 long tons, when the top 
of the hill out of Paris was passed at 60 miles 
an hour and on the level a considerable dis- 
tance was covered at a rate of between 74 and 
78.75 miles per hour. Owing to the heavy 
Easter traffic on March 29th there was a single 
coach-load of 3184 tons. With this load, 
despite very hard rain and a diminution of 
the steam pressure, the speed of the 13 miles 
of 1 in 200 was 55 miles per hour, while on the 
level it rose to 724. From this it will be seen 
that the loads which have to be hauled in 
these trains are not light, as they- average 
from 200 to 300 long tons. 


PREVENTATIVE TREATMENT FOR FIRES 


NOVEL and important department — 
that of insurance engineering — has 

been established at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, to reduce to an 
exact science the prevention of fires. This 
may be accomplished, first, by planning the 
construction of buildings in such a manner 
as to reduce danger of fire to a minimum; 
second, by devising means for the rapid ex- 
tinction of any blaze that gains headway. 
Considering that the fire waste in the United 
States has been increasing for the last five 
years in the face of improvements in the fire 
departments and equipmeng, and that the 
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~ loss last year was $150,000,000, it is certainly 
time an intelligent effort was made to elimin- 
ate avoidable danger. 

At present there exists in the United States 
no school where the principles of loss by fire 
can be studied. In England a fire prevention 
society has recently been organized among 
architects and engineers, and a systematic 
investigation into the causes of fires and of 
types of buildings is in progress. The De- 
partment of Insurance Engineering at Boston, 
under the charge of Professor Charles L. Nor- 
ton, will be established in a set of structures of 
its own on an acre of land in the vicinity of 
Boston. Difficulty has been experienced in 
getting a site commanding a sufficient water 
supply, and yet so distant from population 
centres as to allow the essential experiments 
to be made without danger to adjoining 
property. -The buildings will be of uniform 
size on a ground plan of 16x22 feet with one 
post in the middle so that the relation of the 
middle beam and wall will correspond to two 
bays in a factory, each 22x8 feet in dimen- 
sions. In the rear of each will be a one- 
story annex in which constant tests will be 
made to determine ability to resist fire or 
any other agent of accidental destruction. 
These annexes will also serve to measure the 
power of the walls of the main structure to re- 
sist the heat from a conflagration in an adjoin- 
ing building. It is proposed that each struc- 
ture will exemplify a type of the several 
systems of fire-proof construction. 

The more important building will be a large 
laboratory fitted to enable tests of fire-proof 
flooring under high temperature and heavy 
loads similar to those that the same floor 
might have to sustain in a big fire in a great 
business block. Here, too, fire doors, glazed 
windows and other protective devices will be 
submitted to conditions of intense heat such 
as would occur in a conflagration and the 
results studied. The efficiency of steel-framed 
posts and other metal features of up-to-date 
fireproofing and the value of the various 
protective devices against deterioration will 
also be determined. 

The undertaking has the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the big insurance companies, and has 
appealed so strongly to mill owners, builders 
and manufacturers that no difficulty was 
experienced in gathering the fund for the 
erection of the several expensive structures. 
The new School of Insurance Engineering will 
certainly fill a long-felt want and will supply 
to the building departments in the great 
municipalities of America young men whose 
expert knowledge should accomplish im- 


portant structural reforms and a great saving 
of human life and property, 


RECLAIMING THE AFRICAN DESERT 
EW developments are being made in the 
Sahara as well as in American deserts, 
but 2 comparison shows striking contrasts. 
In the region south of Tunis, between the salt 
lakes of Djerid and the lake of Kharsa,—a 
district with a population of some 30,000,— 
the French Government has recently planted 
635,000 date trees. Within this planted 
region, which is surrounded by a palisade 
made of the ends of young branches of the 
date trees, the culture of the date-palm and 
of the olive tree is carried on upon an exten- 
sive scale. Some sixteen thousand tons of 
dates are produced, five thousand of which 
are consumed within the country. The leaves 
of the palm are used in hat and basket- 
making. From the’ sap a popular native 
drink is evolved. More than 8,000 tons of 
olive oil in 1898 were exported. The oil 
manufactories rival the best establishments 
of Provence, Italy and Spain. In addition 
to the date and olive culture, fruits are raised 
in abundance for the Algerian market,— 
bananas, oranges, pomegranates, grapes, 
lemons, apricots and peaches. There is also 
an important trade in silk tissues and mix- 
tures. The Phosphate Company of Gafsa 
has constructed 150 miles of railway, with 
five large bridges, and has taken more than 
200,000 tons of phosphates from the soil. 
Thus it may be seen the Desert of Sahara is 
no longer a region wholly deserted. But the 
scientific remaking of the desert as Americans 
are remaking their alkali and sagebrush 
country is yet to be begun in Africa. 
A GOLDFISH INDUSTRY 
N Shelby County, Indiana, there is 
situated a goldfish farm whose pro- 
prietors assert that they are the originators 
in this country of the somewhat peculiar in- 
dustry of breeding goldfish. The establish- 
ment is known: as the Spring Lake Fishery, 
and consists of two tracts of land, of ten and 
sixteen acres. Last year there were 200,000 
goldfish on the “farm.” The ponds where 
the fish breed are protected by high embank- 
ments from the danger of cold winds. This is 
the sole protection required, as goldfish are 
hardy if not handled. The fish require little 
care; they are of the sort of creatures that 
thrive best when intelligently left alone. 
The fish are hatched on one of the tracts; 
as they grow they are taken to the other, 
and are thence shipped to every part of the 
United States. 














